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LIBERALISM AND SOCIALISM 


ED by Mr. Mackenzie King and by Mr. Dafoe 
of the Free Press Canadian Liberals for the 
past month have been daily dying in the last 

ditch in defence of liberty and individualism. One 
would like them to be a little more specific as to 
whose liberty and individualism they are talking 
about. Surely it is not our debt-ridden Western 
farmers that they have in mind. Do our present 
institutions make for the development of the in- 
dividualism of the million and a half people who 
have been on relief? Did the two and a half million 
wage earners who in 1929 (before the depression) 
received an average annual income of $1,000 have 
much left over for realizing their highest individual 
capacities after they provided for food and clothing 
and shelter out of the $1,000? And, considering the 
low wage scales in all our industries, even during 
the boom, might it not be said that the 601 individ- 
uals at the top of the income-tax paying group in 
1929, whose incomes totalled over fifty-two million 
dollars, enjoyed a rather disproportionate share of 
individualism and liberty? The fact is, of course, 
that the development of our economic institutions 
in the more recent monopolistic stage of capitalism 
has tended to make a mockery of the political lib- 
erties for which our grandfathers fought in the 
nineteenth century. It has been slowly dawning on 
great masses of people that liberty without a sub- 
stantial measure of equality becomes meaningless 
and that our political democracy in the face of eco- 
nomic plutocracy is largely a sham. This is the 
problem which faces all twentieth-century liberals 
whether they call themselves Liberals or Socialists. 
To make liberty real for the great majority we must 
tackle the concentrated power of the industrial and 
financial magnates who dominate our society. 


* * * 


HAT does the Canadian Liberal party pro- 

pose to do about this? Both Mr. King and 

Mr. Dafoe are still living in their imagin- 
ations in the early nineteenth century of small- 
scale individualist business concerns when there 
was some reality to the theories of free competition 
and individual enterprise. They talk vaguely of 
imposing social controls to deal with abuses but 
their instinctive reaction is against control. A 
Liberalism today which is not prepared to work out 
a concrete detailed scheme of social controls con- 
fesses its own insincerity and futility. There is 
available a very handy test as to the practical policy 


of Messrs. King and Dafoe. President Roosevelt is 
a twentieth-century liberal who is courageously 
tackling the problem of social control of modern 
large-scale industry and finance. What do our 
Canadian Liberal leaders think of Rooseveltian lib- 
eralism? It is significant that the Winnipeg Free 
Press has been consistently hostile to nearly every 
experiment that the New Deal has evolved. It is 
still dreaming of the automatic self-adjusting eco- 
nomic mechanism of the classical economists of one 
hundred years ago, and it waxes sarcastic about 
control and planning. Such is Canadian Liberalism 
at its best. Socialists on the other hand, say about 
President Roosevelt that he will find in the long 
run that social control is impossible without social 
ownership, and that the mechanism of control which 
he is setting up is liable to develop under a Presi- 
dent less liberal than himself into a perfect frame- 
work of Fascism. But Rooseveltian liberalism is 
for Liberals in general the last call for dinner in 
the dining car. And our Canadian Liberal leaders, 
instead of rising to the call, prefer to sit in their 
seats reading early nineteenth-century romances. 


THE C.C.F. MANIFESTO 


TEVER may be the ultimate decision of 
the Canadian people about the new political 
movement, the C.C.F. has one accomplish- 

ment to its credit which makes it unique in Cana- 
dian political history. At the Regina convention it 
adopted and presented to the Canadian electorate a 
manifesto which contains a concrete coherent pro- 
gramme for dealing with our problems, a_pro- 
gramme that represents a consistent point of view 
throughout and of which the parts all fit into one 
another. If the C.C.F. had merely aimed at ex- 
ploiting current discontents, as its opponents charge, 
it would never have committed itself to any plat- 
form so well thought out as this. It would have 
followed the well-tested Canadian technique in de- 
vising a party platform. Hitherto all party pro- 
grammes in this country have been constructed on 
the principle of collecting the largest possible num- 
ber of carrots to dangle in front of the noses of the 
largest possible number of donkeys. The drafts- 
men of the Regina manifesto, on the other hand, 
attempted a systematic exposition of the measures 
necessary to realize ‘a planned socialized economic 
order’. A new socialist movement in a country like 
Canada must do a great preliminary work of edu- 
cation both among its followers and among its op- 
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ponents, and the best basis of such education is to 
have a clear definite statement of the end it seeks 
and of the steps it proposes to attain that end. This 
the manifesto provides. By so doing it also provides 
of course a target for opponents to shoot at. 


THE PRESS AND THE C.C.F. 


newspaper press of Canada, however, has 
declined the invitation to shoot at the target. 
None of the dailies have even printed the mani- 
festo in full for the information of their readers. 
Last August, 1932, when the C.C.F. was launched in 
Calgary, most of our newspapers pooh-poohed it loft- 
ily as a mere emotional outburst, due to the trying 
period through which we are living, and declined 
to take it seriously until it gave more concrete de- 
tails as to its programme. Now that they are pro- 
vided with what they asked for, they have almost 
all with one accord shunned any examination of the 
actual programme and have burst out into declam- 
ations about our inherited political liberties, the 
principles of individualism, our Canadian abhor- 
rence of dictatorship, the sacredness of private prop- 
erty, etc., etc. If they drop for a moment this role 
of indignant patriot it is only to indulge in what 
they fondly imagine is wit. It is significant that this 
line of attack upon the new movement has been ex- 
actly the same in both Liberal and Conservative 
papers. The C.C.F. could not ask for a better dem- 
onstration of its claim that there is no real differ- 
ence between the two old parties. The unity of 
spirit with which they abhorr socialist tendencies 
is a portent of the unity of organization which they 
will achieve when the movement becomes suffi- 
ciently threatening. Only the Toronto Star has 
been definitely friendly, and only the Winnipeg Free 
Press has had the sense to remark that a socialist 
movement was bound to arise in Canada as in all 
other western industrialized countries and _ that, 
having arisen, it is bound to be in Canada as else- 
where a permanent factor in the political struggle. 
But then, as we have so often had occasion to re- 
mark, the editor of the Free Press is the only news- 
paperman in Canada who ever reads about what is 
happening in other countries. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE MANIFESTO 


HE C.C.F. emphatically does not propose vio- 

lent changes in our political and economic in- 

stitutions, as was made sufficiently clear by the 
over-dramatized news stories from Regina in all 
the papers. Nevertheless two-thirds of the editors 
are accusing it of violent propensities. Nor does its 
manifesto set forth any programme of sudden over- 
night abolition of all private property and private 
business in the country. Nevertheless almost all 
the editors are trying to spoil our sleep with night- 
mares of sudden revolution. Apart from these two 
bits of gross misrepresentation their favourite line 
of attack has been to accuse the C.C.F. of doctrin- 
aire socialism in one breath and then to turn round 
and complain that it isn’t doctrinaire enough be- 
cause it doesn’t propose ‘to nationalize all the agri- 
cultural land in Canada. The truth is, of course, 
that it is not private property in agricultural land 
which has brought our economy into its present 


— 


chaos, or produced the evils which socialists want 
to abolish in this country. The weakness of the 
manifesto is to be found elsewhere than in Section 
4. The convention shirked the task of saying defi. 
itely what it believes to be the best procedure for 
carrying out amendments to the B.N.A. Act, though 
this question will have to be faced by any 
which does propose real amendments to our consti- 
tution. The manifesto also might have avoided 
one obvious Liberal criticism by making clearer 
than it does that planning our economy does not 
necessarily involve trying to plan a closed self. 
sufficient economy. There are a certain number 
of madmen in the new movement who are dream- 
ing of a self-sufficient Canada and they should have 
been awakened from their dreams as early as pos- 
sible. The weakest part of the manifesto is the 
woolly talk about the debt-creating character of 
public finance in the past and the financing of fut- 
ure public works by credit based upon the national 
wealth. Presumably language of this sort was put 
in to satisfy the ‘social credit’ theorists who also 
abound in the movement. The sooner that the 
magic wand of Major Douglas is relegated to the 
storeroom the better. 


WAR PREPARATIONS 


URING the last month or so several anti-war 
meetings in Vancouver have been forcibly 
broken up by the police, and pacifist meetings 

in all the large urban centres in Canada are re- 
garded by the authorities with coolness, if not with 
active hostility. The Forces of Law and Order usu- 
ally justify their actions on the grounds that these 
anti-war societies are really dangerous radical or- 
ganizations in disguise, and the argument presum- 
ably runs that as these extreme radicals are notor- 
iously in favour of force and violence they should 
not be permitted to advocate the cessation of force 
and violence on a national scale. Surely, if any 
kind of extreme radicalism is required, it is that 
form of thought that would create a radical change 
in the attitude of governments towards the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Nearly all the great 
states are piling up armaments today at an unpre- 
cedented rate, and no realistic observer can doubt 
that these arms are intended for use, and not merely 
for ostentatious display. Recent Japanese naval 
estimates include the sums of $53 millions for new 
construction and $22 millions for modernization of 
capital ships. The total estimates exceed by 30 per 
cent. any former annual expenditures, and the army 
and air force appropriations are also being greatly 
increased. A huge building programme for the 
United States navy has been announced, and in 
Great Britain the First Lord of the Admiralty, in a 
recent speech, announced that ‘we cannot have any 
more one-sided disarmament’, which is an indica- 
tion that the British Empire is preparing to enter 
the naval armament race. All the Great Powers 
are experiencing great difficulty in balancing their 
national budgets, and it is unlikely that they would 
be straining their resources to the utmost, at the 
present time, unless their statesmen—who know 
what is going on behind the scenes—were reason- 
ably assured that the danger of war on a large scale, 
in the near future, is very real. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR RECOVERY 


HE recent drive in the United States to secure 

the voluntary adherence of employers to a gen- 

eral industrial code illustrates both the diffi- 
culties of the Recovery programme and the energy 
with which the President is pushing the new ex- 
periment. It is also an example—more fortunate 
than many—of the susceptibility of the American 
people to the power of mass suggestion. The use 
of emotional appeal to persuade the average citizen 
to subordinate his individual interests to the com- 
mon good has hitherto, in practice, resulted chiefly 
in submission of the many to exploitation by the 
few. It may be so again in this case; but the chances 
are minimized by the fact that the appeal is directed 
to the employers, and if the big man as well as the 
little one can be brought in, a very great step will 
be achieved. It will by no means solve all the prob- 
lems. There are still the individual and detailed 
codes to be worked out, and it is now apparent that 
this is a long and complicated process in which a 
very great use of obstruction may be expected from 
the interests involved. The constitutional implica- 
tions of the whole programme are also very dubious, 
and it will probably not be very long before the 
whole position of the Executive in this respect will 
be put to the test. It begins to look, too, as though 
a considerable latitude in the matter of prices would 
have to be allowed the manufacturers, and this may 
end by nullifying the advantage of increased pay- 
rolls. The programme is in the first stage of the 
struggle and its problem at present is to get organ- 
ized and under way. It may be defeated before 
even that is achieved; but if successful, the next 
and more serious effort will be to justify itself by 


tangible results. On both counts the President will 
need all his strength and courage in the months 
ahead. 


BUSINESS TRENDS 


HE ‘July Employment Situation’, and the 

‘Monthly Review of Business Statistics’ for 

July, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, show some signs of an improvement in 
the economic situation in Canada. Not only do the 
figures show an improvement over the preceding 
month—which may have very little meaning—but 
they show a fair advance as compared with the re- 
ports of a year ago—which may have some signi- 
ficance. The index of industrial production stood 
at 79.8 on July 1, 1933, compared to 76.9 at the same 
date in 1932, and the index for manufacturing rose 
from 82.1 to 85.7 during the same period. Most of 
the indices show a similar upward trend, although 
carloadings decreased from 70.3 to 66.8, and em- 
ployment dropped from 88.7 to 84.5. In spite of this 
general rise there are yet no grounds for excessive 
optimism, and several months must elapse before it 
can be ascertained whether a general economic im- 
provement is taking place or if this movement is 
merely a flash in the pan. More any other fac- 
tor, the success or failure of Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’ 
will affect the general tone of Canadian business. 
The hint of inflation has a tendency to encourage 
the manufacturer to lay in a stock of raw materials, 
but so far the advance in wholesale prices has been 
so slight that there has been no unseemly rush on 


the part of the industrialists to purchase much more 
than ordinary current requirements. Although 
there are many links between business in Canada 
and the United States, the fundamental economic 
situation is far from being parallel in the two coun- 
tries. Our stock markets may follow closely the lead 
of Wall Street, but so far as our primary products 
are concerned we are much more dependent on 
world markets than the U.S. And, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain and Japan, the tendency of 
wholesale prices has been downward during the past 
year. 


LABOUR AND PRODUCTION 


NE unsatisfactory feature of Canadian busi- 

ness at present is that employment is not 

keeping pace with increased production. While 
the index of manufacturing production rose from 
82.1 to 85.7 from July 1932 to July 1933 the index 
of employment in manufacturing declined from 85.4 
to 83. in the same period. In other words, more 
goods are being manufactured than a year ago but 
fewer workers are being employed. This may be 
partly due to the increased use of machinery in 
place of man-power, but the main cause is an in- 
crease in working hours. It is one of the bad fea- 
tures of uncontrolled competition that unemploy- 
ment and overwork should increase simultaneously. 
This is, of course, a normal feature of all depress- 
ions, but never before has it reached such propor- 
tions as during the last four years. The chart of 
this vicious circle has often been plotted by social 
critics. Falling prices produce lower profits. The 
employer naturally attempts to improve the situ- 
ation—from his point of view—by increasing the 
rate of exploitation, that is to say by getting more 
work done by fewer workers. As fewer workers 
are employed, the wage bill is cut down, and as a 
result the industrial workers have less purchasing 
power than formerly. As their pocket-books are 
depleted, the workers are unable to buy the goods 
that they have made, and this leads to more unem- 
ployment, more overwork—and so on—and so on. 
During the early stages of the business ‘recovery’ in 
the U.S., production rose much more rapidly than 
either wages or employment. The Department of 
Commerce figures show that from February to 
June industrial production went up 45 per cent., 
employment rose 9 per cent., and the wage bill in- 
creased 16 per cent. The American NIRA is ostens- 
ibly designed to correct this tendency, and to in- 
crease purchasing power more rapidly than produc- 
tion. But whether the normal tendency of capital- 
ism, during a depression, can be reversed by 
exerting a little moral suasion on the manufacturers 
still remains to be seen. 


THE BANKING COMMISSION 


colonialism which makes us in Canada so 

I liable to be dazzled by the names of prominent 
Englishmen has kept most of our newspapers 
from pointing out that Mr. Bennett has pretty thor- 
oughly packed his banking Commission. Only one 
of his five commissioners represents anything but 
the most orthodox banking opinions. The original 
MacMillan commission in England made its remark- 
able report not because of the personality of its 
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chairman, who is a rather commonplace industrious 
lawyer, but because it included two elements in its 
membership who are completely unrepresented in 
Mr. Bennett’s selection. One was that of the more 
unorthodox type of banker, of whom the outstand- 
ing example in England is Mr. McKenna. It would 
have been impossible for Mr. Bennett to find such 
a type in our Canadian banks unless he had picked 
someone who was so disgracefully young as to be 
under forty-five; and the English banker whom he 
chose is of the usual gold-standard orthodoxy. The 
other element of distinction on the English com- 
mission was provided by the academic economists, 
and it is well known that the outstanding sections 
of the MacMillan report were written by such men 
as Mr. J. M. Keynes and Prof. T. E. Gregory. But 
Mr. Bennett does not believe in making use of Uni- 
versity brains. His commission will provide him 
and his party with a pleasant face-saving device by 
which they may adopt the idea of a central bank, 
and the presence on it of Sir Thomas White and 
Mr. Beaudry Leman will guarantee that the central 
bank will be so constituted as to be amenable to the 
wishes of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Be- 
yond this we can hardly expect anything but sev- 
eral pages of sedative remarks about the soundness 
of the Canadian banking system. Even if Mr. 
Brownlee’s ideas about banking are as radical as 
those of the U.F.A. members at Ottawa, he will 
hardly be able to accomplish much against the solid 
respectability of his fellow commissioners. At 
least, however, he may be able to prevent Sir 
Thomas White from writing any of the report in 
doggerel verse. 


MORE IMMIGRATION? 


NE of the incidental benefits which we have 

derived from the long-continued depression 

has been the gradual cessation of the speeches 
of Mr. Edward Beatty. As C.P.R. revenues continu- 
ously declined the head of the company apparently 
found himself more and more busy with the job of 
running a railroad and had less and less time for 
propaganda, an activity in which, to tell the truth, 
he has always been somewhat clumsy. But Mr. 
Beatty has been bursting forth again; a few weeks 
ago he advised a renewal of immigration into Can- 
ada. Since the theme was immediately taken up 
by one of our minor statesmen, the Hon. W. H. 
Price, who announced in England that we need an- 
other ten million people in Canada, we may guess 
that Mr. Beatty’s speech was only the opening gun 
in a barrage to which we are to be subjected. Noth- 
ing could more clearly illustrate the selfishness and 
the almost complete lack of statesmanship which is 
typical of our Canadian big business men. More 
immigration means more immediate traffic for 
C.P.R. steamships and trains, and so it is advocated 
with serene indifference to the burden of useless 
expenditure which it imposes upon the taxpayer, 
and to the harvest of human misery which results 
from uneconomic mass transfers of population. 
There are a few salient facts about our Canadian 
population which should be impressed indelibly up- 
on the public consciousness. During the last gen- 
eration, in the period from 1901 to 1931 which in- 
cluded the two greatest booms in our history, Can- 


ada had an excess of births over deaths of approx- 
imately 3,350,000. In the same period we received 
5,100,000 immigrants, so that there was a total pos- 
sible population increase in these years of about 
8,500,000. Actually the increase was only 5,000,000. 
In other words nearly 3,500,000 persons, either im- 
migrant or native-born, failed to find a permanent 
economic foothold in Canada. Analysis of the 
census figures suggests that about 1,000,000 of these 
were native Canadians, and about 2,500,000 were 
immigrants who either returned home or went to 
the United States. That is, we were unable to 
absorb about one-quarter of our natural increase, 
and we spent thousands of dollars cajoling twice 
as many immigrants to come to Canada as we could 
hold. For the next few decades the probability is 
that our rate of population growth will be slower 
than in the immediate past. Outside of the immi- 
grants who arrive spontaneously from Europe or 
the States, we shall probably be kept sufficiently 
busy in finding means of livelihood for the native- 
Canadian boys and girls who will arrive at the same 
time. But what do considerations like these mat- 


ter to railway and real-estate boosters who are con- 
cerned only with immediate profits? 


NO MORE PARADES 


ORONTO has again been having trouble with 

its turbulent citizenry. It seems that a parade, 

authorized for the respectable purposes of pro- 
testing against Fascism, was found on its material- 
ization to consist very largely of Communists. Hasty 
steps have been taken by the irate authorities to 
prevent a repetition of such gross deception. It is 
now within the power of the Chief of Police to 
scrutinize the organizations taking part in any auth- 
orized parade, and to eject any whose appearance 
impresses him unfavourably. As usual, the action is 
both discriminatory and inadequate. A prohibition 
of all parades is the only course which will at once 
be fair and effective. A modern city—especially one 
with so congested a downtown area as Toronto—is 
no place for parades, whether under the auspices of 
the Communist Party or the Orange Order or Santa 
Claus. Its streets are already too crowded, filled as 
they are with trucks backing around corners into 
oncoming traffic, and women drivers turning com- 
pletely around in the middle of the main thorough- 
fares, and stockbrokers stalled in the middle of the 
street-car tracks. The complications resultant on the 
irruption of ten thousand paraders into this scene of 
chaos are too appalling to be contemplated with a 
light heart. Parades are all very well in their way. 
We like to watch a spectacle of toys thirty feet long, 
or a stout and rural Grand Master cavorting on an 
unaccustomed white horse, or a five-foot Communist 
struggling with a ten-foot banner. But such diver- 
sions are out of place amid the distractions of metro- 
politan traffic. Let them be staged on some lightly 
travelled road in the county where they can be 
savoured by the spectators at their leisure, immune 
from the curses of the shopper, who at present 
emerges from the bargain basement to find that her 
accustomed street-car has been routed round a six- 
mile detour because the Knights of St. Vitus are 
monopolizing the principal streets. 
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ROOSEVELT AND PATRONAGE 


HE striking step of President Roosevelt in plac- 

ing the appointment of all postmasters on a 

strictly Civil Service basis involved unques- 
tioned courage, but may not prove so effective a 
reform aS some commentators at first supposed. 
The fourth—and lowest paid class of postmasters 
was already subject to competitive examinations for 
appointments. The other three classes are now to 
be placed on the same basis, instead of being pat- 
ronage appointments largely controlled by local 
politicians who recommend deserving henchmen to 
the President. Since this is one of the most im- 
portant fields of patronage, the placing of it under 
the rules of the classified Civil Service is a most 
important act. But there are modifying circum- 
stances which must be realized. In the first place, 
the examination may be of a purely formal char- 
acter and of little use as a test of ability. In the 


HE Regina convention of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation should be convincing 
proof that the new party can no longer be con- 
sidered a temporary alliance between a few vision- 
aries and malcontents. After its inauguration last 
year as an experiment in cooperation between west- 
ern farmer and labour parties, with its programme 
of rather vague socialism, there was some excuse 
for the feeling that it could never hold together for 
any length of time. The differences of outlook be- 
tween organized labour and individualistic farmers 
had obviously not been completely resolved. When 
during the year the C.C.F. clubs sprang up, admit- 
ting another uncertain element of professional and 
white-collared workers, the composition of the 
movement seemed even more heterogeneous. The 
attempt to fuse the proletariat, the agrariat, and the 
salariat into a cohesive group on a class-conscious 
basis was certainly a new departure in Canadian 
political history. And yet despite these possibilities 
of disruption, which in theory had the Regina stage 
all set for sharp conflicts of opinion, the convention 
was carried through without animosity and with 
every important decision being taken by large ma- 
jorities. In addition to hearing the usual addresses 
of welcome, receiving reports and considering a host 
of resolutions, the 131 delegates adopted a national 
constitution and debated and passed a four-thou- 
sand word programme, all in the space of three days. 

The number and distribution of the delegates 
showed the national extent of the organization after 
its one year of existence. There were 16 from British 
Columbia, 17 from Alberta, 21 from Saskatchewan, 
17 from Manitoba, 41 from Ontario and 5 from Que- 
bec. These with 9 Members of Parliament and 5 of 
the National Executive made a total of 131. A newly 
affiliated group in New Brunswick sent telegraphic 
greetings, so that it was only the two easternmost 
provinces that were not heard from. About one 
hundred visitors attended. Such a gathering in it- 
self was no small achievement in these days of 
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By F. R. 


second place, even in the case of an adequate ex- 
amination, the highest candidate is not necessarily 
selected for appointment. At present the so-called 
Rule of Three enables the Postmaster-General to 
select his appointee from the three highest candi- 
dates, and it is expected that this will continue to 
be applied to the new classifications. It is therefore 
unlikely that many deserving Democrats will be 
barred from office by the new reform; what will 
happen is that the power of the local boss will be 
undermined as against the central executive. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has already shown his determin- 
ation to control his party in Congress by keeping 
a whip hand over patronage, and the new order, if 
enacted into law by Congress, will strengthen his 
control. Yet even with these modifications it is a 
notable breach with the unchecked spoils system, 
and is in striking contrast to the movement in this 
country which at present threatens a general restor- 
ation of patronage in all its brazen cynicism. 


SCOTT 


poverty. Most of the delegates came by car or bus; 
two students hitch-hiked from Toronto, starting five 
weeks before. The C.C.F. has apparently not yet 
had time to crush out the individual initiative of its 
members. 

Amongst the delegates, the farmers represented 
probably the most solid body of opinion. On the 
whole it was right-wing opinion—right-wing, that 
is, according to C.C.F. standards. That is to say, 
while it fully accepted the idea of the necessity of 
replacing the capitalist system by a cooperative 
commonwealth, and recognized its own economic 
difficulties as being attributable to the normal work- 
ings of capitalism, it never indulged in and was 
sometimes baffled by the Marxian phraseology of 
the socialist labour delegates, and it vigorously sup- 
ported the principles of constitutionalism and com- 
pensation for owners of nationalized industries. It 
clearly would have voted against nationalization of 
the land—though not unanimously—had that pro- 
posal been made. The Ontario farmers showed them- 
selves to be more conservative than the westerners; 
they alone objected to the general tone of the new 
manifesto, and one of them, Mr. W. C. Good, cast 
the sole vote against it. 

The labour representatives, particularly those 
from Toronto and Vancouver, provided most of the 
extreme left-wing argument. Because of their 
superior debating powers they exercised an influence 
out of proportion to their numbers. They never 
succeeded in carrying the convention, however, 
though this was in part due to the fact that the 
general consensus of opinion was far more to the 
left than they had expected. In particular the radi- 
cal views of most of the C.C.F. Club delegates — 
always suspected of being a dangerously bourgeois 
element—came as a surprise to some of the Marx- 
ians. One of the great achievements of the con- 
vention was to dissipate to a large degree the very 
natural distrust of organized labour towards the new 
recruits who have been brought in by the C.C.F. 
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Clubs. It is likely that in the future the opposition to 
the formation of similar clubs in the western pro- 
vinces will disappear. 

The principal time of the meeting was taken up 
with a discussion of programme and manifesto. The 
C.C.F. was faced with a choice of two policies in this 
regard. It could either confine its platform to a 
statement of fundamental principles, leaving detailed 
plans to be determined later; or else it could attempt 
to lay down a general and fairly complete plan of 
action describing the steps to be followed in estab- 
lishing the Cooperative Commonwealth. The latter 
policy was adopted. In consequence the Canadian 
electorate is now offered a four thousand word pro- 
gramme which deals in some way with every im- 
portant aspect of the social changes which the party 
proposes to make. Such an appeal to the intelligence 
of the people has never before been attempted by 
any political party in this country. It is a venture in 
audacity that implies at least a profound faith in 
the attractiveness of the programme itself. 

The original eight planks of the old platform 
have been redrafted, and six new planks added. The 
last is an emergency programme designed merely to 
alleviate the intensity of the existing crisis, and in- 
serted with the express recognition that emergency 
measures are only of temporary value, the perman- 
ent cure being the eradication of capitalism. Besides 
these fourteen points the manifesto contains a pre- 
amble, and a short explanation, under each pro- 
posal, of the manner in which the changes might be 
effected. The whole document thus forms a com- 
prehensive statement of ends and means, which 
should be a potent influence making for unity with- 
in the movement. There is no room here to discuss 
the programme in its details; it is sufficient to re- 
mark that it is essentially socialist in character, but 
adapted to suit the particular factors in the Can- 
adian situation. Its repudiation of violence, its 
opposition to outright confiscation of industry, its 
insistence on political and religious liberty and its 
promise of ‘a much greater degree of leisure and a 
much richer individual life for every citizen’, give 
the lie to opponents who accuse the C.C.F. of desir- 
ing all the evils they imagine belong to Communism. 

In the debate on the manifesto there were two 
points that gave occasion for sharp conflicts of 
opinion. In each case the attack was led by the left- 
wing socialists. The first was over the question of 
violence. The manifesto expressly declared that the 
C.C.F. did not believe in change by violence, and 
was seeking to achieve its ends solely by constitu- 
tional methods. The Marxian group moved that all 
reference to constitutional practice be struck out. 
Their argument was not that force must necessarily 
and in every case be used to introduce socialism, 
but that there was no predicting what might happen 
in the future and that the reference was superfluous. 
The great body of delegates were of the opposite 
opinion, however, and the declaration of faith in 
constitutionalism remained. On the second fight, 
which arose over the question of the compensation 
to be paid to owners of expropriated industries, the 
left-wing attack was more successful. The original 
draft of the manifesto stated that the C.C.F. did not 
propose outright confiscation, and that the transfer 
of industries to public ownership ‘should be made 


ee, 


at a fair valuation’. On a motion to delete all refer. 
ence to compensation a lively discussion, such as 
has occurred at innumerable socialist gatherings 
took place. It seemed at one time that, had a vote 
been taken, the clause would have been omitted, 
The matter was instead referred back to the National 
Council for reconsideration, and on the followi 
day a new version, revised considerably leftwards, 
was introduced and adopted. Since it had the merit 
of satisfying both sides, and since it deals with so 
vital a point in the programme, it may be given 
here: — 

In restoring to the community its natural resources and 
in taking over industrial enterprises from private into public 
control, we do not propose any policy of outright confiscation, 
What we desire is the most stable and equitable transition to 
the Cooperative Commonwealth. It is impossible to decide 
the policies to be adopted in particular cases in an uncertain 
future. But we insist upon certain broad principles. The 
welfare of the community must be placed before the claims 
of private wealth. In times of war human life has been con- 
scripted. Should economic circumstances call for it, con- 
scription of wealth would be equally justifiable. We recog- 
nize the need for compensation in the case of individuals and 
institutions which must receive adequate maintenance during 
the transition period before the planned economy becomes 
fully operative. But a C.C.F. government will not play the 
role of rescuing bankrupt private concerns for the benefit of 
promoters and stock and bond holders. It will not pile up a 
deadweight burden of unremunerative debt which represents 
claims upon the public treasury of a functionless owner class. 


Under such a clause the policy of the party is 
obviously fairly flexible, but, on the other hand, 
there is a moral obligation to care for individuals 
whose savings have been devoted to purchasing the 
only form of security the capitalist system could 
give them, and for institutions, such as colleges, and 
hospitals, whose income is derived from similar 
investments. 

The other important task of the convention was 
the adoption of the national constitution. A national 
executive, consisting of three representatives from 
each province, was appointed, and the task of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the party in the provinces 
was delegated to provincial councils. The C.CF. 
came out of the Regina convention, as it went in, a 
mere federation of parties, not a single organization 
with individual membership. It has thus not yet at- 
tained the cohesion of the two major parties. But 
throughout the discussions on the constitution it was 
evident that the sentiment in favour of a unified 
party was very strong, particularly among the C.C.F. 
Club delegates and some wu. the socialist organiza- 
tions. It showed itself in the general agreement upon 
the necessity of some form of party discipline. On 


the other hand, the Alberta and Ontario farmers ' 


were insistent upon their autonomy, and fought 
every attempt to restrict their independence. Clear- 
ly the issue is one which will have to be faced at 
future conventions. It is difficult to conceive of a 
programme as radical as that of the C.C.F. being put 
into effect by anything short of a united and thor- 
oughly disciplined political party. 

The last work of the convention was to consider 
the numerous resolutions that were submitted from 
all parts of the country. Amongst those passed were 
resolutions against the growth of Fascism, the back- 
to-the-land policy of various governments, and the 
employment of single men in labour camps at 20c 
per day; advocating proportional representation, the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
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Canadian penitentiaries, and the resumption of full 
trade with the Soviet Union; urging the importance 
of working out programmes for provincial C.C.F. 
parties; and opposing all collaboration with Liberal 
or Conservative governments for the maintenance 
of the present capitalist order. 

On the whole, the Regina convention proved an 
outstanding success. The spirit of the meetings, the 
determination amongst all delegates that personal 
differences of opinion had to be sacrificed to the 
welfare of the movement, the absence of the doc- 
trinaire approach to problems, made a lasting im- 
pression upon everyone who attended. More im- 
portant still was the recognition that the adopted 
programme was no final word, and that it would 


need constant revision and elaboration to suit the 
needs of Canada in a changing world. The goal 
remains the same; policies and tactics must be 
flexible. But the new party is only at the beginning 
of the road it has mapped out for itself; the real 
tasks, the acid tests of its ability lie ahead. Regina 
strengthened its programme and its morale, but left 
vital questions of organization still unsettled. There 
is no party press, no party fund, no centralized edu- 
cational bureau. The national executive is now at 
work upon these matters. Should the C.C.F. make 
progress in organization and tactics equivalent to its. 
other successes in the past year it will soon confront 
the present governing class in Canada with a 
supreme test of its faith in democracy. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND 
By S. DELBERT CLARK 


HE emergence of the Socialist League, with Sir 

Stafford Cripps as its parliamentary spokesman 

and H. J. Laski and G. D. H. Cole as shining 
lieutenants, presages a complete re-orientation of 
English Labour tactics. The way for the ‘New 
Socialism’ has been well prepared by Laski’s most 
recent book, Democracy in Crisis, which supports 
the thesis that an attempt to introduce Socialism by 
constitutional means will probably lead to an un- 
constitutional attempt on the part of Capitalism to 
maintain itself. The first principle, therefore, of the 
Socialist League’s programme is that, once in office, 
Labour must be prepared to take dictatorial powers 
over finance and industry, abolish the House of 
Lords, and supersede present legislative procedure 
by Governmental decrees. Because, in the words 
of Sir Stafford, ‘the one hope of being able to ac- 
complish [the transition to Socialism] by democra- 
tic means is for the people to understand what is re- 
quired and to accept temporarily the same sort of 
measure of Cabinet Control as they are accepting 
now’. 

The Crippsian ideology has brought down a 
storm of disapproval from the Party Executive and 
the Trade Union Congress who view any attack 
upon present day democratic institutions as smack- 
ing of dictatorship. It is partly true, as the New 
Statesman maintains, that much of the criticism is 
due to a lack of understanding of the Socialist 
League’s programme and that there is ‘no evidence 
that either the Socialist League, or any of those who 
are put in the dock with it, disbelieves in democracy 
or is threatening to destroy it’. There is one set of 
circumstances only in which there is the possibility 
of a Socialist distatorship, ‘and that is the case of 
unconstitutional action by the opposite side’. But, 
if we are to believe Professor Laski, we can expect 
just such a case. If Capitalism is prepared to main- 
tain itself, by force if necessary, then talk of the 
transition to Socialism by democratic means is the 
veriest bugaboo’. The March manifesto of the 
Labour Movement is perhaps more realistic in this 
regard. ‘The reaction of the upper classes through- 
out Europe has strengthened the demand for Dic- 
tatorship of the Working-Class. The fear of the 


Dictatorship of the Working-Class in turn has in- 
voked the iron dictatorship of Capitalism and 
Nationalism’. But to draw the moral, as the Labour 
Movement does, that, if the danger of Fascism is to 
be avoided, there must be no demand for the Dic- 
tatorship of the Working-Class, is simply to admit 
that we must retain the capitalist system if we wish 
to continue our silly little game of parliamentary 
democracy. What Capitalism objects to is, not the 
dictatorship of the working-class, per se, but the 
abolition of Capitalism. 

Much as the New Statesman would like to 
smooth it over, there is a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the two wings of the Labour 
party. Transport House is still dawdling about in 
the Fabian suit tailored by Messrs. Shaw and Webb. 
They would rebuild the economic edifice piece by 
piece. But because Capitalism can only be tamp- 
ered with up to a point, as the Robbins School of 
Economics so clearly demonstrates, without im- 
perilling its existence, the policy of gradualism is 
economically impossible. When that point is reached 
it must be either retreat or go ‘over the top’. Mac- 
Donald saw that in 1931 and chose the former. The 
Labour party, not prepared to follow the red arrow 
pointing to Socialism and yet too sentimentally hon- 
est to turn in their tracks, were left in a ridiculous 
and impossible position. 

Today the choice is between Fascism and Revo- 
lutionary Socialism. No amount of subterfuge can 
waive away that issue. Capitalism can function 
only by adopting Robbinian methods. The continued 
adoption of such methods is certain to cause a vig- 
orous Labour protest. If such a protest is not to be 
translated into action, Capitalism must resort to dic- 
tatorship. To capitalist dictatorship, Labour’s only 
answer can be revolutionary. 

But, although English Labour has travelled a 
long way along the road toward revolutionary 
Socialism, it has carried with it a glowing spark of 
individual liberty which will reveal to it the right 
path when the Communists go lumbering on in the 
unwavering course of Marxian logic. The views of 
men such as D. H. Lawrence, Bertrand Russell, 
Aldous Huxley, Richard Aldington, demanding as 
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they do individual liberty in the personal sphere, 
are as fundamentally important to Socialism as the 
economic planning theories of G. D. H. Cole, Hugh 
Dalton, and A. L. Rowse. In many respects too 
much rather than too little social control is the dan- 
ger which threatens the modern world. Puritan 
England, somehow, got the wires crossed—Mr. 
Jones, who amasses a fortune by the manufacture 
of poisonous beer, is dubbed a knight by His Majesty 
the King; but Mr. Brown, whose only offence is that 
he has divorced his bad-tempered wife, is not ad- 
mitted into the presence of His Royal personage. 
Perhaps Socialism and Catholicism will join hands 
in the battle against laissez faire in the social sphere 
and Puritan intolerance in the personal sphere. It 
is a wonder that the theological pedagogues have 
not by now realized how closely the philosophy of 
the new Social Movement resembles that of the 
Church of Rome. 

It is not likely that the Labour party will have 
sufficiently recovered to carry the next British Elec- 
tion. Divided in principles and policy, they lack 


es 


an outstanding leader capable of bringing the dj. 
vergent wings together. ‘Old George’ Lansbury, as 
he stands upon a Hyde Park ‘soap box’, nodding and 
smiling to the people about him, with those grey 
side-whiskers adorning a fatherly and gentle face 
gives the impression of the good bishop blessing his 
flock and wishing them God-speed into the Holy 
Land. As he calls upon the crowd to join with him 
in singing the ‘Red Flag’, what a temptation to 
break into ‘Lead Kindly Light’. 

Yet the Labour party has no lack of intellectual 
leaders—perhaps that is its greatest weakness. If 
such men as H. J. Laski, R. H. Tawney, G. D. H 
Cole, Bertrand Russell, and Charles Trevelyan 
would retire to the sanctuary of the monastery to 
wage their intellectual battles and leave James 
Maxton to teach Socialistic dogma, the Labour 
party might secure surprising results. ‘For the 
madman’, so says Aldous Huxley, ‘appeals to what 
is fundamental, to passion and the instincts; the 
philosophers to what is superficial and supereroga- 
tory—reason’. 


THE IMPERIAL GALLON 
By A. L. OAKHURST 


HE demand for gasoline is derived largely from 

the demand for motor transportation. So far as 

the motorist is concerned gasoline possesses no 
desirable qualities in itself and is purchased because 
of its usefulness in providing the motive power for 
his car. If cider were a cheaper and more efficient 
motor fuel it would readily supplant the present 
petroleum product in the favour of the motoring 
public. In other words, the automobile driver pur- 
chases gasoline in order to get pleasure or service 
from the operation of his motor vehicle and not 
because the fuel happens to be sold at a red pump 
by white-garbed attendants advertising the quali- 
ties of a blue fluid stored in sealed tanks. _ 

Such, at least, is a rational appraisal of the situ- 
ation. But instead of the motorists’ need for a re- 
liable motor fuel being met in a rational manner, 
the competitive efforts of the refiners and marketers 
of motor fuels have resulted in a distributive system 
marked by excessive waste, inefficiency, and con- 
fusion. The oil trade of Canada is characterized by 
monopolistic conditions in refining and price deter- 
mination on the one hand and by extreme compe- 
tition in the provision of services and facilities on 
the other. Thus the unfortunate motorist has to 
pay the penalty for both classes of economic ills, 
monopoly and competition. 

In the year 1930 some 582 million gallons of gaso- 
line were distributed in Canada. Not all this gaso- 
line was used in motor vehicles, as considerable 
quantities are required for the operation of other 
gas engines. According to the gasoline tax state- 
ments of the various provinces about 461 million 
gallons were sold for use in motor vehicles. During 
this year Canadian oil refineries produced 445.6 
million gallons of gasoline and imports amounted 
to 154.3 millions. The sum of domestic production 
and imports is in excess of the figure of 582 millions 
given above, but some of the imported gasoline was 


used for blending purposes and would, therefore, 
also be included in the production figures of the 
Canadian refineries. While roughly 75 per cent. of 
the gasoline distributed in Canada in 1930 was pro- 
duced by Canadian refineries, only a small propor- 
tion was refined from Canadian crude oil. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Canadian refineries used 1,064 million gal- 
lons of crude in 1930, but our oil wells in that year 
produced only 53.3 million gallons of crude oil. 

In the refining of crude oil in Canada a domi- 
nant position is held by the Imperial Oil Company. 
Of the 445.6 million gallons of gasoline produced in 
Canada in 1930 almost ninety per cent. or 392.1 
million gallons were the output of Imperial Oil re- 
fineries. Occupying relatively minor positions in the 
refining field were the British American Oil Com- 
pany with about 30 million gallons from its own 
refineries and the McColl-Frontenac with 45 mil- 
lions. As these two smaller companies have re- 
fineries only in eastern Canada their positions are 
not quite so unimportant as the figures above sug- 
gest; but, on the other hand, the absence of any 
serious rivals in other parts of Canada gives the 
Imperial Oil Company practically monopoly con- 
trol throughout the greater part of the country. The 
capacity of Canadian oil refineries is considerably 
in excess of actual production. It is probable that 
the refineries of the Imperial Oil Company alone, if 
worked to capacity throughout the year, could pro- 
duce sufficient gasoline to meet domestic require- 
ments. As it is, the smaller companies are engaged 
in increasing the capacity of their plants, so that 
over-investment in this field, from the viewpoint 
national need, will continue to be a feature of our 
economy. 

As the Imperial Oil Company occupies such @ 
dominant position in the Canadian oil trade it has 
had to accept both the advantages accruing 
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and the liabilities arising out of its control. In a 
period of contraction such as we have experienced 
during the past three years the curtailment in 
economic activity has been felt in greater measure 
by Imperial Oil than by some of its lesser rivals, 
whose business was concentrated to a greater ex- 
tent in those areas where motor travel remained at 
a fairly high level. The operating income of the 
Imperial Oil Company in 1932 was about half what 
it was in the prosperous year 1929. But, unless one 
is a shareholder, no great concern will be felt at 
this; and probably there will be few stockholders 
among the readers of this article since 75 per cent. 
of the shares of Imperial Oil are owned by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The financial 
history of Imperial Oil suggests that unless some 
radical changes are made in the conduct of business 
in Canada the loss in earnings will not be per- 
manent. At the end of 1930 the company had 
secured from its shareholders $64,094,530 in the form 
of capital subscribed or premiums paid on capital 
stock. From 1914 to 1930 the company had paid out 
in cash dividends $114,879,528 and had retained as 
surplus $103,733,601. In recent years about half 
the net income of the company has come from the 
earnings of subsidiary companies, chiefly Interna- 
tional Petroleum, which operates in the South 
American field. But in spite of this fact, there is 
no doubt of the profitableness of the Canadian oper- 
ations of the Imperial Oil Company. 

Turning to the two smaller companies already 
mentioned we find that the reduction in their in- 
comes has been relatively slight during the depres- 
sion period. The following table shows the net in- 
comes of British American and McColl-Frontenac 
during the past few years. 


Net Income 
ritish McColl- 
American Frontenac 
BMI 5 cis:kdesteess Seuss enact ce ee oe $3,214,705 126,590 
| te Meer ets hee. 3,235,926 1,431,970 
|| RRR Penner en gy bee te SY 2,648,034 1,191,984 
MN sos soos essence eons te ee 2,730,930 1,381,351 
| A SAG, S II 6 Se OB EN ATR ss 2,602,742 1,231,760 
* * * 


The marketing of gasoline proceeds from the 
refineries by means of tank cars or tank boats to 
bulk tank stations (oil storage tanks) which are 
now a common feature on the outskirts of most 
communities, or on railway sidings in rural areas. 
There are some 3,500 of these bulk tank stations in 
Canada of which the Imperial Oil owns 1,900 and 
the British American 865. Of course, not all these 
stations are serving the motor vehicle trade for, 
as has already been pointed out, gasoline is used for 
other purposes. From the bulk tank stations the 
gasoline is moved in tank wagons (oil trucks) to 
service stations or other points from which it is re- 
tailed. In some cases, relatively few, a retail outlet 
is so located that it can be supplied with gasoline 
directly from railway tank cars. Such a system re- 
presents the most economical form of distribution, 
but in the face of a fixed price policy and the ad- 
vertising appeal of more central locations the ad- 
vantages of the railway site cannot often be fully 
exploited. In 1930 there were about 10,000 filling 
stations and garages operating in Canada and, in 
addition, gasoline was being retailed by other estab- 


lishments in both the automotive and other fields. 

The maintenance of these thousands of whole- 
sale and retail outlets meant that a toll had to be 
collected from the motorist for each agency dis- 
tributing the product. One would expect that the 
highest charges would be exacted for the final stage 
in the marketing of gasoline, namely, the operations 
of the filling station. But, in contrast to practically 
every other line of trade where the wholesale mar- 
gin is generally about one-half the retail spread, the 
difference in price per gallon between tank car and 
tank wagon was generally greater than the differ- 
ence between tank wagon and pump. The following 
table shows the relative margin prevailing in certain 
cities during the year 1930. 


Wholesale and Retail Margins of Gasoline at Imperial Oil 
refining points, 1930 

(Expressed in percentages of retail prices) 

Hali- Mont- Sar- Re- Cal- Van- 

fax real nia gina gary couver 


margin........ 20.1 301 25 213 88 89 
Retail 
margin........ 163 147 160 134 130 160 


Calgary and Vancouver prove the exceptions to 
the rule, for in those cities the wholesale margin 
was less than the retail. The retail spread in cents 
per gallon remains relatively constant for - most 
cities in Canada, generally being between 3% and 4 
cents per gallon. This margin became established 
in the early days of filling stations and has re- 
mained unchanged ever since. The same situation 
tends to prevail in the United States; but in that 
country the spread of 3% cents is on a wine and 
not an imperial gallon. This uniformity in the re- 
tail margin is not reflected in the difference between 
tank car and tank wagon prices. While in Calgary 
and Vancouver for the period covered by the above 
table the wholesale margin was less than 2% cents 
a gallon, in Montreal it was more than 7 cents and 
in Sarnia over 5% cents. 

Obviously costs cannot be the determining fac- 
tor in the setting of either retail or wholesale prices. 
For the retail margin is the same whether the sta- 
tions handle 100 or 1,000 gallons of gasoline per 
day, although the cost per gallon would be much 
less in the latter case than in the former. On the 
same basis it is clear that if gasoline can be handled 
from bulk tank stations in Calgary and Vancouver 
at 2% cents a gallon it is handled at the same cost 
at similar locations throughout Canada But the 
wholesale margin at other points in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and throughout eastern Canada was two to 
three times as large as it was further west. The 
reason for these differentials would be given by oil 
distributors in elaborate explanations of freight 
rates, competing fields, and other intricate features 
of modern marketing. Actually the margin was 
greater at some points than at others because of the 
price policy of Imperial Oil which dominated the 
market and which was based primarily on what the 
sales managers thought the traffic would bear. Such 
a price policy would not be objectionable to com- 
petitors who would secure the same differentials on 
their own products as secured by Imperial Oil; and 
if they distributed Imperial gasoline they would 
secure somewhat more than the wholesale margins 
given above if they purchased in large quantities. 
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One might possibly expect that the large retailers 
who could also buy at tank car prices might at- 
tract a larger volume of business by lowering the 
retail price and thus derive greater profits. But so 
well established is the position of Imperial Oil that 
its price policy is seldom challenged. When it is, the 
resources of the larger organization enable it to 
prosecute a price war which either forces the price- 
cutters out of business or back into line. In July of 
1924 it became possible to deliver gasoline from the 
United States at certain Ontario points at prices 
ranging from 17.5 to 18.5 cents per gallon. The 
Imperial Oil tank wagon price in the same localities 
was 27.5 cents per gallon. The marked difference in 
the price of imported gasoline and the domestic pro- 
duct emboldened some dealers to engage in the sale 
of imported gasoline at prices lower than those pre- 
vailing. By November of the same year the Im- 
perial Oil tank wagon price had come down to 20.5 
cents per gallon. It remained about that level until 
the threat of imported gasoline was removed, when 
it was returned to 27.5 cents per gallon in June, 
1925. 


* * * 


It is probable that the average daily sales of 
gasoline per filling station throughout Canada do 
not exceed 200 gallons. In fact, in the report of G. 
T. Clarkson on the gasoline situation in Ontario in 
1925 it is stated that the average sales per pump 
were no greater than 40 or 50 gallons for the pro- 
vince as a whole and 60 or 75 gallons per day for 
the city of Toronto. There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that there has been any material change in 
conditions since that year. 

In spite of the fact that the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany exercises almost complete control over gaso- 
line prices in Canada the motorists of this country 
have not been spared the wastes and extravagances 
which accompany all competitive activity. Not only 
do the lesser refining companies carry on aggres- 
sive sales campaigns in attempts to widen the 
market for their products but, in certain parts of 
Canada, we are treated to the absurd spectacle of 
unrestrained competition in the distribution of the 
products of the Imperial Oil Company itself. Both 
the British American Oil Company and the McColl- 
Frontenac Company purchase from Imperial Oil the 
gasoline which they distribute in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces; and yet, although the product comes from 
the same refinery, these companies engage in costly, 
if agreed, rivalry in its distribution. 

On a smaller scale for the individual filling 
station operator but cumulatively in the same pro- 
portions are the efforts of retailers to gain a larger 
share of the patronage which is limited by the 
number of motor vehicles and the mileage that is 
demanded of them. As we have said, the average 
sales of gasoline per station are 200 gallons per day. 
In the city of Toronto this average might run as high 
as 300 gallons, but even this gallonage is far below 
the capacity of a well-equipped service station which 
can handle between 5,000 and 10,000 gallons of gaso- 
line per day if there is sufficient demand. One of the 
witnesses before the Banking and Finance Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which investi- 
gated the price of gasoline in 1932, told how the 
sales of gasoline through a service station in Detroit 









were increased from 10,000 in one month to 276,000 
gallons in the next by a reduction in price. The 
point here is that there are far more filling stations 
in operation than are required by the extent of the 
demand for gasoline. The investment in a service 
station runs between $15,000 and $25,006 so that 
the unnecessary duplication of equipment and facili- 
ties in this field represents a large capital item upon 
which payments can only be made by keeping 
wholesale and retail margins for gasoline at high 
levels. 

The duplication in the physical equipment of the 
oil trade is paralleled by the duplication in the 
sales efforts of refiners and distributors. The de- 
mand for gasoline is determined by the require- 
ments for motor transportation and is affected little, 
if at all, by the advertising campaigns which are 
waged on behalf of particular brands. Yet, if one 
advertiser increases his sales, the rival companies 
must engage in the same extravagant advertising 
if they are to keep their positions in the market. 
The result is more display and costly efforts by all 
companies which adds to the costs of distribution 
and benefits the motorist not one iota. Most flag- 
rantly is this the case when the gasoline which is 
pushed so aggressively by rival distributors comes 
from the same refinery. 

The qualities of gasoline have remained to date 
a matter of much dispute in the motor field. Inas- 
much as motorists do not take any effective action 
to see that they are provided with standardized 
grades of motor fuel they are left at the mercy of 
the importing and refining companies. Actually, 
however, this does not place them in any great 
danger as tests tend to show that the differences in 
mileage and power secured from various grades of 
gasoline are probably less than one per cent. In the 
probability of engine damage from using different 
grades of gasoline the difference in risk is about as 
great. There remain some differences in the start- 
ing and anti-knock qualities of different grades of 
gasoline, but even these qualities are not markedly 
superior for the higher-priced brands. In view of 
these facts one wonders how it was ever possible for 
the distribution of motor fuels to develop its pres- 
ent competitive and most inefficient character. 
While a thesis might be devoted to an explanation, 
let it suffice to say that such is the natural result 
of allowing the sale of a standard commodity to 
remain in the hands and under the direction of 
private enterprise. 

* * * 


It now remains to outline a way out of the pres- 
ent state of chaos. The present methods of gasoline 
distribution in Canada are so grossly inefficient and 
wasteful that a complete reorganization of the trade 
is necessary to provide the motorist with quality 
motor fuels at reasonable cost. The continuation of 
the present system, which encourages oil companies 
to erect service stations which are leased to private 
operators and to rent gasoline equipment to retailers 
in return for exclusive sales contracts, will but add 
to the mounting costs of distribution. The multipli- 
cation of retail and wholesale outlets, the provision 
of costly services and the expensive advertising must 
be removed or greatly restricted before reductions 
can be made in the costs of distribution. To believe 
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that such reforms could be secured through the 
re-direction of private enterprise would require 
more faith than the writer possesses. As is the case 
with other staple commodities the adoption of some 
form of public control is the only way in which an 
efficient organization can be developed. 

It is thought, however, that in view of the de- 
velopments that are taking place in the merchan- 
dising field the form of control imposed should not 
be too rigid and should be such as would permit 
great flexibility in both policy and operations. The 
corporate form of organization seems to be the one 
best suited to the distribution of petroleum pro- 
ducts. It is suggested, therefore, that a National Oil 
Company should be incorporated with the capital 
subscribed by the Dominion Government only. This 
corporation should not be under the direct control 
of Parliament except in the appointment of its direc- 
tors. It should be given powers sufficiently wide to 
enable it to engage in all phases of the oil trade, if 
necessary. To commence with, it would be granted 
monopoly rights in the importation and wholesale 
distribution of petroleum products in Canada. As 
it would then be the sole agency through which 
Canadian refineries could dispose of their products 
the price of domestic gasoline would have to bear 
a close relationship to the fair import value of simi- 
lar grades. Since the present distributive facilities 
now owned by refining companies would be of value 
only in so far as they were needed to meet the de- 
mands for gasoline, the National Oil Company would 


lease or purchase sufficient outlets to serve econo- 
mically the oil trade throughout the country. 

In order to secure the advantages of decentral- 
ization in its operations the National Company would 
organize in each province or economic area subsi- 
diary companies to handle the local distribution of 
petroleum products. As the parent company would 
be the sole bulk distributor its subsidiary companies 
would be able to exercise complete control over the 
distribution in their territory. The greater part of 
the retail trade, it would seem, could be best served 
by outlets owned or leased by the provincial com- 
panies, but there still might be circumstances in 
which it would be found advantageous to license 
private operators. 

The placing of the distribution of petroleum pro- 
ducts in the hands of a public corporation wouid, of 
course, result in the disappearance of all brand 
names, as the products would be sold by grade and 
not by name. The removal of brand names would 
result in the abandonment of advertising by refining 
companies and cause such organizations to produce 
the highest quality products at the lowest cost in 
order to secure a market for their products through 
the national organization. The savings brought 
about by the adoption of such a system would be 
easily appreciated by the motorist. It is believed 
that the initial savings would be sufficient to enable 
the present gasoline taxes to be absorbed in the cur- 
rent prices for gasoline. With the more complete 
development of public control in this field even 
greater economies in distribution would be effected. 


THE OTHER ROAD 
By A. H. ARRELL 


ISTORY affords innumerable examples of the 
Government standing at the cross-roads de- 
bating as to which road to take, and much 

has been written as to the result of it taking the 
other road. One sphere, however, has as yet been 
little touched by such speculations and that is the 
economic sphere, because for some strange reason 
we regard our economic organization as the result 
of the operation of the natural laws of nature, when 
as a matter of fact it is built on a foundation of man- 
made laws, most important of which is the corpor- 
ation law. The corporation plays a predominant 
role in what we call capitalism, it feeds us, clothes 
us, produces our cars, banks, our money, and is 
aaa generally for most of the necessities of 
ife. 

This, however, has not always been the case. If 
we go back four hundred years, we find that the 
corporation is unknown to the law. The only method 
at that time by which a group of persons could pool 
their resources and carry out any undertaking was 
by means of what is called a partnership. The law 
relative to partnership was built up on the assump- 
tion that every partner would take an active inter- 
est in the partnership, thus every partner was an 
unlimited agent for the partnership, no share in the 
partnership could be transferred without the con- 
sent of the other partners, the death of one partner 
dissolved the partnership, and every partner had to 


join in any law-suit on behalf of the partnership; 
as the law refused to recognize any principle of 
limited liability in connection with partnership, in 
case of failure of the partnership every partner was 
personally liable for all the debts of the partnership. 

When, during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, the great commercial expansion took place 
in England’s foreign trade, more capital was needed 
than could be raised by those actively participating 
in the different enterprises, and the partnership was 
therefore unsuited to these new activities. The King 
and his Council then adopted the device, derived 
from the Roman Law, of constituting certain of their 
followers and those who joined them in a particular 
undertaking, a so-called corporation or limited 
company. This was nothing more nor less than a 
large partnership, except that by virtue of the 
King’s grant many of the onerous liabilities of the 
ordinary partnership were removed, and the hold- 
ers of such a grant enjoyed the following privileges: 

The control of the undertaking was vested in a 
board of directors who alone could act in regard 
to the undertaking; the members could freely trans- 
fer their shares; the death of a member did not 
dissolve the organization; and it was unnecessary 
for all the members to join in a law-suit, the cor- 
poration being able to sue alone. 

Greater than all, however, was the privilege of 
limited liability. The members were only liable for 
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the par value of the shares for which they sub- 
scribed, and once this amount was paid all liability 
was atanend. Asa result, an organization enjoying 
corporate privileges, could have become hopelessly 
insolvent and the members would be under only a 
trifling liability, whereas without this privilege they 
would have been liable to an unlimited amount. 

These privileges formed the very cornerstone of 
England’s commercial and colonial expansion dur- 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries, and numerous for- 
eign trading companies were chartered by the King 
during this period, the East India Company, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the South Sea Com- 
pany, being the ones with which we are the most 
familiar. These companies needed large aggrega- 
tions of capital in order to build their forts and 
trading posts, and set up their extensive trade or- 
ganizations. To acquire this capital, corporate 
privileges were essential; investors would not have 
subscribed the necessary capital for such hazardous 
enterprises if they were to be subjected to unlimited 
liability; and not only did it give the investor the 
privilege of limited liability but by allowing the 
creation of small, easily transferable shares it laid 
the foundation for a securities market in which 
those shares could be readily sold. 

While this privilege of incorporation was of such 
importance in foreign trade, it seems to have been 
little used in internal commerce and industry, and 
to have been confined chiefly to the Bank of Eng- 
land and to a few canals, waterworks, and other 
public utilities. This neglect was due no doubt to 
the fact that internal industry was not particularly 
hazardous, and large aggregations of capital were 
unnecessary, while on the other hand, wealth and 
influence were necessary to obtain incorporation. 

The early part of the 19th century witnesses an 
important change. The industrial revolution is just 
getting into its stride and an interesting struggle 
is taking place. The different partnerships are un- 
able to raise sufficient capital to buy the new 
machinery necessary for their different firms, and 
they are petitioning parliament to come to their aid. 

In 1825, Parliament passed an Act allowing the 
Government to grant certain privileges to the part- 
nerships to aid them in their legal proceedings. In 
1837 Parliament passed an Act allowing the Gov- 
ernment to grant partnerships a certain amount of 
- limited liability. In 1844 Parliament passed the 
First General Companies Act, which permitted any 
partnership to turn itself into a limited company by 
simply filing certain papers with the Government. 
This Act withheld however the privilege of limited 
liability. In 1855 Parliament passed the Limited 
Liabilities Act, which conferred the privilege of 
limited liability on all companies under the General 
Companies Act. These last two Acts were of epoch- 
making importance, as, until these Acts were passed 
corporate privileges could only be obtained as a 
specific concession granted by the Government. 
After these Acts were passed these privileges could 
be obtained by the simple process of filing a few 
papers and as a matter of right. 

It is interesting to note that a corollary of the 
Act 1855 was the birth of the rugged individualist. 
Before that date the embryo rugged individualist 
was too interested in getting concessions from the 


Government, either by way of a charter granting 
corporate privileges, or by way of amendments to 
the partnership laws, to worry about any economic 
theories such as laissez-faire. In 1855, having ob- 
tained all the privileges he desired, and having been 
granted the means of obtaining all the capital he 
needed, the rugged individualist now came into be- 
ing and opposed the Government strenuously in 
any attempt to prevent monopolistic exploitation of 
the ever larger aggregations of capital which the 
Government had granted him the means of ob- 


taining. 

It is obvious, I think, that what we now call 
capitalism is not something that grew up by the 
Grace of God, as a result of the Government’s non- 
interference in industry, but is the result of the 
Government’s very definite interference in allowing 
industry to obtain any amount of capital it desired 
by granting it corporate privileges. This raises a 
very interesting speculation. What would have hap- 
pened if the Government had refused to pass these 
Company Acts, and had refused to grant any more 
charters of incorporation, and had refused to allow 
the existing corporations to issue any more shares. 

The struggle for larger capital which had be- 
come acute in the first half of the 19th century 
would have grown more intense, with the continued 
rapid advance of industry. The inefficiency of in- 
dustry due to the lack of capital would have become 
very evident. The rugged individualist would have 
been powerless to aid the situation because without 
limited liability and small transferable shares the 
capital could not have been raised. The inevitable 
effect would, I think, have been that the Govern- 
ment as a matter of defence of the realm would 
have been forced to enter the shipbuilding and 
munitions industry. It would therefore have proved 
so much more efficient than private industry due to 
the ease with which it could raise all necessary 
capital, that it would have spread first to the con- 
nected industries such as steel and iron, and it 
would then have been only a question of time until 
it had taken over all industries having large capital 
requirements. 

If these speculations are sound then it means 
that if the Government had followed the other road 
and had refused to introduce corporate privileges 
into English Law, the ultimate result would have 
been to have had a virtually socialistic state in Eng- 
land. It is interesting therefore to note that this 
introduction was clearly opposed to the doctrine of 
laissez-faire which would have had the Government 
leave industry entirely alone. If this is true then 
the rather amusing result follows that an economic 
organization where the Government owns all in- 
dustry having large capital requirements is no more 
repugnant to the theory of laissez-faire than an 
economic organization where all such industries are 
controlled by corporations. 

Such speculations are not merely a matter of 
mental gymnastics because they show forcibly the 
importance of the corporation. Bearing in mind 
this importance, let us consider for a moment the 
theory of free competition. Briefly summarized it 
is that free competition will prevent monopoly and 
inefficiency in industry. Such a theory is built on 
two assumptions; firstly, that an old industrial or- 
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ganization can not so entrench itself that it can 
prevent a new and more efficient industry starting 
up against it, and secondly, that no organization will 
grow so large that its failure will shake the founda- 
tions of our economic well-being. 

As long as industry is built on partnership law, 
I suggest these assumptions are well founded, firstly, 
because it cannot attain large amounts of capital; 
secondly, because the death of a partner dissolves 
the partnership and forces a reorganization, thus 
keeping the industry in a continual state of flux. 
Once we allow the creation of corporations, I sug- 
gest these assumptions are no longer well founded. 
Firstly, because it can obtain huge aggregations 
which will allow it to preempt a field and make it 
difficult for a new industrial organization to be set 
up, and if a new organization is set up, it will re- 
quire such capital that the failure of either organi- 
zation will greatly disturb our economic well-being. 
Secondly, the perpetual life enjoyed by a corpor- 
ation prevents any disintegration through deaths 
and reorganizations. 

If this is sound, it indicates the line along which 
any rationalization of industry must take place. As 
long as industry is organized on a partnership basis, 
it may be allowed to follow its course unhampered. 
Once, however, corporate privileges are granted the 
corporation can grow to such proportions that it 
can become of fundamental importance in our eco- 
nomic life, either its monopoly or its failure being 
equally disastrous. The natural dividing line, 


therefore, between those industries which must be 
controlled and forced to adhere to a state plan and 
those industries which may be allowed to continue 
their course unhampered is the line between the 


' partnership and the corporation. 


If this is true that only the corporation needs to 
be controlled then the problem of enforcing a 
planned economy is comparatively simple. All that 
is needed is to transfer to our planning commission 
the power to revoke the charter of any corporation 
oe refuses to adhere to its plan and obey its or- 

ers. 

Turning now to Canada, we find that what is 
now Ontario had passed a General Companies Act 
before Confederation. By the British North 
America Act both the Province and the Dominion 
were given the right of incorporating companies, 
and ten years later the Dominion passed a general 
Companies Act. 

As long as we continue to worship before the 
golden idol of provincial rights, any scheme of 
planned economy is, of course, hopeless, as it is 
immediately wrecked by our Federal Constitution. 
Yet, I do not think this discourse is entirely wasted 
because, if sound, it indicates that no revolutionary 
change in our constitution is necessary; all that is 
needed is to transfer to the Dominion the powers 
now vested in the Provinces of granting and revok- 
ing charters of incorporation. This is, of course, 
at present out of the question, but some day we may 
discover the feet of clay. 


ANALYZING THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE 
By H. R. ROKEBY-THOMAS 


ILL the Hudson Bay Route be a success 

both as a commercial proposition and as a 

general asset to the Dominion of Canada? 
Much has been written from various view-points. 
In this article an endeavour has been made to fol- 
low a logical presentation of facts rather than a 
definite aspect or case. While propaganda published 
by such bodies as the On to the Bay Association is 
painfully accurate as to facts presented, the infor- 
mation is all tabulated and selected with one view- 
point in mind. The actual developments that have 
already taken place are too well known to need 
enumeration in detail, and just to mention a few 
outstanding features will be sufficient to introduce 
what follows. 

In 1610 Henry Hudson discovered the bay which 
bears his name and sixty years later the bay became 
a regular trading area; from 1670 onwards, boats 
have, each open season, sailed in and out of the Bay. 
Considering the peculiar risks involved the losses 
have been exceptionally light. The principal con- 
cern interested—The Hudson’s Bay Company—hav- 
ing lost only two ships. Also worthy of note is the 
fact that in 1914 no less than thirty-eight recorded 
passages were made through Hudson Strait by an 
assortment of vessels and, though a number of them 
were small schooners, the figure is significant rather 
for its comparatively large number than from the 
size of boat involved. The records of York Factory 
alone shows a list of some seven hundred and fifty 
vessels clearing in and out of the Bay, though most 


of these passages were made at the most favourable 
time of the year, special precautions in navigation 
taken, and the boats constructed or strengthened to 
encounter ice. 

To mention harbours, Churchill is one of the 
finest natural basins on the North American conti- 
nent with rock and sand close to hand. Undeveloped 
water power amounts to millions of horse-power, 
the Nelson River alone being estimated capable of 
producing two and a half million horse-power at 
ordinary minimum flow. The new port of Moose, 
550 miles by rail from Toronto, while of neither the 
geographical nor economic importance of Churchill, 
is nevertheless a significant factor in the future of 
the Hudson Bay route. 

To consider the freight question, a practical de- 
monstration of wheat shipments reveals two features 
against the Bay route. The most important of these, 
high marine insurance rates, will be commented on 
later. The second feature, the loss in 1932 of the 
steamship Bright Fan, can be dealt with here. It 
has been established beyond doubt that the loss was 
due to the ship ramming an iceberg at a time when 
no proper lookout was being maintained. In esti- 
mating this loss there are two viewpoints. First, that 
the neglect of the master and chief officer was alone 
responsible, and secondly, that such neglect would 
not have been of any consequence but for the pres- 
ence of ice in Hudson Strait. To be impartial both 
features should be reckoned as contributing, which 
means that however serviceable the route may be to 
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certain economic interests, the inherent disability of 
ice obstruction should not be lost sight of. 

The loss of the Bright Fan is not important as an 
epoch in the life of a particular steamer but as a 
general example of conditions on the Hudson Bay 
route, of which it affords a graphic illustration. A 
few general particulars of the ship are: Launched 
in 1917 at Sunderland and first named the Maindy 
Manor, of 3,791 tons gross, 2,357 tons net, engines of 
301 N.H.P.—a steel screw steamer of two decks, 
classed in the British Corporation (for registration 
of shipping and aircraft) there is nothing to show 
that she was in other than first-class condition for 
general voyage purposes at the time of her loss. 

In connection with her sinking, the four follow- 
ing points are of importance. First, that after strik- 
ing the iceberg, the ship was backed off still float- 
ing, water being only in the forward hold, which 
was only partly full of wheat. In an endeavour to 
beach the ship she was put full steam ahead towards 
the shore and the water pressure thus increased re- 
sulted in the breaking of the bulkhead between the 
forward hold and amidships. Second, the ship was 
only equipped with three magnetic compasses, and 
the proximity of the magnetic pole rendered them 
all dormant for over four hours. The third point is 
that the Bright Fan having lost her course to an 
extent which prevented the shore radio stations from 
giving her a satisfactory bearing—all the stations 
and ship being too closely in line —was without 
assistance from that source. Lastly, the ship was 
only equipped with charts of the older admiralty 
surveys which have been found incorrect in some 
instances. For example, Wales Island is differently 
located by nine miles latitude and five miles longi- 
tude. In the season of 1931 the Tritone of Genoa 
made a voyage in and out of Hudson Bay by aid of 
a fifty-cent chart purchased in New York. Meri- 
torious as such a performance may be it can hardly 
be cited as a fair risk should disaster occur. 

From the four points enumerated the following 
precautions would suggest themselves. 

(1) The use on the route of only special ships 
of approved design and extra strength, with a double 
hydraulic stem to act in the manner of a railroad 
buffer. 

(2) The obligatory use of the gyro compass on 
all large ships. In June, 1932, underwriters offered 
a 25% reduction in premiums to boats so equipped. 

(3) An additional shore radio station to ensure 
wide angle bearings at all times. 

(4) Compulsory use of corrected charts. 

To again mention marine insurance rates—ships 
complain that they are unduly high. It might be 
pointed out that the underwriter is the best judge 
of that, and marine insurance being a highly com- 
petitive business, the rates will be reduced as navi- 
gation is made safer. The reduction to gyro com- 
pass equipped boats shows the readiness of the un- 
derwriters to cooperate. 

Discussing the salvage boats now available on 
the route; the tug Ocean Eagle, stationed at Church- 
ill and equipped with twelve-inch salvage pumps, 
and the Canadian Government Hudson Strait patrol 
ship N. B. McLean of 3,253 tons (gross), engines of 
6,500 I.H.P. and carrying a very complete range of 
salvage machinery, together represent a large capital 
outlay. For salvage work they are as good craft as 


are to be found anywhere in the world, but for 
heavy ice-breaking they would not compare well 
with such a type of vessel as the Russian icebreaker 
Krassin. The heavy ice that descends from Fox 
Channel represents one of the chief dangers of the 
bay route. To deal efficiently and finally with that 
menace the easiest course would be to construct a 
barrier across Fox Channel, and the underwater 
soundings show such a course to be practicable, 
though the capital outlay would be great. 

Would there be enough potential freight to jus- 
tify such expenditure? To enumerate the possible 
sources:— 

(1) Western wheat and cattle. 

(2) Whaling and fishing in the northern part of 
the bay. 

(3) Pulp and paper from Northern Ontario and 

Manitoba. 

(4) General manufactures. 

(5) Minerals and fur. 

None of the first four mentioned could for many 
years to come alone justify the maintenance of the 
route, but the mineral wealth of Northern Canada 
is a different proposition. Even before recent dis- 
coveries, in July, 1928, Sir Henry Thornton stated, 
‘From a point of view of access to mineral wealth 
the route is justified alone’. In his book, Dwellers 
of the Arctic Night, the venerable A. L. Fleming, 
Archdeacon of the Arctic, tells of a coal mine some 
six hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle, oper- 
ated each year by Eskimo under the guidance of one 
white man. 

In the lands around Hudson Bay are to be found 
copper, gold, zinc, iron, gypsum, coal, building and 
ornamental stone, quicksilver, platinum, oil, silver, 
lead, and other minerals representing a potentiality 
which in the light of modern science is sufficient to 
mould the destinies of Canada. These minerals all 
represent factors of our way of living, which have 
come to be regarded as essential to human welfare. 
To the scientist lead has come to represent almost 
unlimited heat. It is only a matter of time when the 
application of that discovery will possibly place lead 
on a basis of higher value than gold. Authorities on 
the subject speak confidently of seeing such de- 
velopment during the present decade. 

Having enumerated our resources of freight, 
what of alternative routes? In the case of minerals, 
a full development of the resources would need im- 
mense extension of railroads or highways. The fur 
trade is not capable of localization at one centre. 
The numerous posts round Hudson’s Bay form the 
logical outlet. Fisheries are, of course, part of the 
bay itself. With regard to pulp and paper there are 
alternatives of fairly evenly balanced advantage, 
but pulp and paper do not represent the greater 
considerations; of those only Western wheat and 
cattle have a practical alternative. There, the cost of 
transportation must be the deciding factor, and the 
fact must be faced that under present operating 
conditions the Hudson Bay route does not compare 
in the favourable way that Western wheat growers 
claim for it. There is, of course, a distinct advantage 
in distance, but Western wheat exporters, having 
clamoured for the route, seem unwilling to ship in 
sufficient bulk to make it pay. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has provided the initial equipment; the 
Westerners now seem to want the Government to 
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run their business for them as well—on a gratis 
basis. The Westerners should be prepared to make 
some sacrifice for their own ultimate advantage. 
Though somewhat remote at the present mo- 
ment, the question of world population expansion 
is worthy of consideration. According to figures by 
Professor E. M. East of Harvard University, in less 
than one hundred and five years the world’s popu- 
lation will have doubled itself. Provided birth con- 
trol or catastrophe does not intervene it is evident 
that expansion towards the subarctic must take 
place. The Hudson Bay route would in that case be 
an inevitable reality. Does that prospect justify pres- 
ent development? Would the Bay route, properly de- 
veloped, become a paying proposition within a 
decade, and if not, would it be ethically sound to 
burden the present generation with the liability and 
problem of the undertaking. Therein lies the focal 
point of the whole matter, and the answer lies in 
the future. One need that is obvious and which 
Canadian citizens have a right to demand is for a 
clear-cut definite policy on the part of the Dominion 
Government. If money is to be spent on the Hudson 
Bay route it should be spent to some purpose or else 
not spent at all. The possible waste of millions as 
a sop to Western outcries is wanted by neither East 
nor West. A half carried out project is useless. It is 
clearly the case for ‘either the whole hog or none’. 
The Government should take the courage of pur- 
pose and either abandon the enterprise, which the 
taxpayer can ill afford without the prospect of ade- 
quate returns, or else develop the route on such a 
scale as may justify the expectation of returns. 
Whatever is done there should at least be first 
secured a tangible guarantee of worth-while co- 
operation from the Western grain trade, and should 
the Government not proceed with the project there 
is no reason why the wheat growers of the West 
should not, with the aid of other interests involved, 
carry on themselves and justify the claims they have 
put forward in their loud and long agitation for the 
Hudson Bay route. Depression and prosperity run 
in cycles. Sound policy is to develop in depression 
for prosperity, and in prosperity to conserve for 
depression. Usually the very opposite is done with. 
resultant violent changes in economic conditions to 
which the present situation bears tragic testimony. 





TRAFFIC 
They stand like slugs: but when they move, they are 


swift 
And sleek as lizards; their going sings like bees. 
Ribboned on roads they dart and drop and drift 
Like stubby minnow-schools; and after these 
The great tarpaulined trundling trucks go home, 
Purring like tigers, hurrying to their wide 
Rank dens, where thin light sifts a bitter grist 
Down the hard air that shrinks man to a gnome. 
The trucks purr homeward: but the listening mist 
Drinks in the sound, until they seem to be 
Blunt freighters rocking on the quiet tide 
Down the broad-banked St. Lawrence into the sharp 


gray sea. 


L. A. M. 


-ANADI 
Writers of the 


JAMES GAY 


ANADA has the opportunity of paying next 

year a belated recognition to one of her most 

original and characteristic poets, a man whose 
name is now but little known, and who even in his 
lifetime, in spite of the strong tone of local and im- 
perial patriotism that pervades his work, was more 
widely read and more fully appreciated in England 
and America than in the country of his adoption, to 
whose praise and service he dedicated by far the 
greater part of his literary labours. 

James Gay was born in England in 1801, but in 
1834 he came to Canada, settling in Belleville, and 
later in Guelph, where he engaged with some suc- 
cess in a variety of occupations, and where all his 
poetical work was done. Gay’s genius did not ripen 
early. Indeed, though scattered and fugitive pieces 
had appeared earlier in newspaper columns, the 
poet was seventy-four years of age before he had 
the satisfaction of seeing a representative collection 
of his works come before the public, in a small vol- 
ume published by the Leadenhall Press, of London, 
England, which has remained the definitive edition. 
From internal evidence, it seems clear that by far 
the greater part of his scanty production was 
crowded into the last few years of his life. 

The chief characteristics of Gay’s verses, and 
those which most clearly mark him as belonging to 
the main current of Canadian poetry, are his sturdy 
patriotism, his love of Canadian landscape and 
climate, his moral earnestness, his assured and di- 
dactic tone, his high indifference as to whether his 
ideas might by an ungenerous and academic critic 
be called commonplace and hackneyed. In loose- 
ness of form, and simplicity of expression, how- 
ever, he goes beyond any save the most advanced 
and modern Canadians, recalling rather the artless 
directness of Blake, though with less richness of 
imagery, and on the whole, it must be admitted, with 
a more limited command of melody. 

Early critics have compared him, not to his dis- 
advantage, with Walt Whitman. Actually, however, 
except for a common interest in homely subjects 
and a free use of colloquial idiom, there is little re- 
semblance. Gay saw more clearly the true nature 
of his own gifts, when he claimed, like the majority 
of Canadian poets since his time, to derive rather 
from the great tradition of Tennyson and Longfel- 
low. True, he was an innovator, and moved with 
a more individual freedom within the bounds of 
this tradition, than did most of his successors, but 
he would have repudiated indignantly and with 
justice, the charge of being a deliberate rebel 
against the received poetic conventions. He pre- 
ferred to accept these conventions, and bend them 
to his own purposes. 

It must be admitted that not all of Gay’s poems 
are on the same level of expression. A spontaneous 
and unstudied singer, he allowed his inspiration to 
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carry him where it would, even permitting two or 
more drafts of the same poem to appear side by side 
in his published works. Yet even where the tech- 
nique falls short of the most exacting standards, the 
sentiment expressed is almost invariably of the most 
unimpeachable morality. We must remember also, 
if his cadences sometimes fall strangely on the ear, 
that he was a skilled performer on the flute, and 
doubtless many of the surprising and original 
rhythms of his verse may be traced to this source. 

His lofty conception of the poet’s function, and 
the rapid play of his imagery, are strikingly shown 
in the first lines of the poem, ‘To Readers, And All 
Who Read’: — 


= yt should rightly understand— 
sed most carefully for the good of my fellow-man; 

Net ae to draw your minds astray, 

As it is all your privilege as well as your poet’s James Gay. 

We are all free agents, we should speak our mind, 

Never to get between the oak and the rind, 

Be a man or a mouse, or a long-tail’d cat, 

And never wear two faces under one hat. 

Such characters as those are by no means sound, 

To hold with the hare and run with the hound; 

Giving a few outlines of my fellow-man, 

As nigh as I can see or understand. 

The best-learnt man on earth cannot fathom the different 
propensities of man, 

As sj difference in their belief is almost numerous as the 
san 


In another poem, which seems to have been one 
of his favourites, his consciousness of the rarity of 
the poetic gift, and the consequent serious duty it 
imposes, is forcibly put, though characteristically 
softened by a reminder of human fallibility: — 


Up, up with your ~~) let it wave where it will; 
A natural born poet, his mind can’t keep still; 

Not one in ten thousand can compose; 

And those that can should be on a good cause... . 
The poet is ready to do his duty as nigh as he can 
Between his conscience and his fellow-man. 


It is hardly too much to say that this last utterance 
contains in striking and epigrammatic form, the 
whole essence of the moral problem. 

Gay did not however shut his eyes to the exis- 
tence of evil. He had his pessimistic moods: — 


Rascality is in man from his cradle to his grave, 

Nothing good whatever but to act the cunning knave.... 
This is what I can’t come at, or understand, 

This deep deception of our fellow-man. 


Many of our younger poets will recognize a kindred 
spirit in the lines: — 

And why should men take such delight 

To rob their neighbour day and night? . 

Man’s grasping ways are es a disgrace, 

Plainly to be seen in his face. . 

Dissenting creeds of any kind 

Should not destroy our peace of mind. . 


He frequently reiterates his freedom from, and 
superiority to, the ties of party. Yet he is no ad- 
vocate of violent measures. ‘No rebel spirit’, he 
says, ‘can raise on high’. 

At times, like Walt Whitman, he transfers his 
admiration to the animals: — 


The horse and the dog, I should say, 
Are the noblest animals on this earth today. 

So says the master of poets, James Gay... . 

There is a principle in those brutes, believe what I say, 
What you cannot find in man every day 





You cannot put your trust in man 
He will ofttimes cheat you if he can. 


This interest in animals is not always coupled with 
bitter reflections on the human race. Sometimes it 
displays pure admiration, as the bees which ‘all 
work together, so charming and fleet’; sometimes 
pathos: — 

Poor butterflies! We are come to a shameful pass 

With pins run ugh our backs and exposed to man 

through glass, 


sometimes waggish humour, ‘A flea you may flatten 
if you know how, But an elephant no man can’t 
serve so anyhow’. The whole poem of the elephant 
and the flea, undertaken with conscious originality, 
is full of vivid and homely, if somewhat discon- 
nected observations, ending, with a touch of char- 
acteristic daring, in a comparison of both these 
animals to the whales at sea. 

Space forbids the quotation or lengthy discus- 
sion of the numerous poems on national occasions, 
or pictures of landscape and weather, with morals 
attached, in which he shows the way to the elder 
generation of our Canadian poets. It may be per- 
missible, however, to quote entire as an example of 
his construction, his conciseness and directness of 
narration, his soundness of judgement, the incal- 
culable flash of his similes, the ‘Few Remarks On 
Samson’, one of the rare poems that have not a 
Canadian setting: — 


It appears in his day he was both strong and fast, he killed 
Thousands of the Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. 


No such 
Man, we are well sure, ever lived on earth before. His wife 


betray- 
Ed him in a cruel way, caused his death without delay. His 


strength 
Returned before too late; hundreds of his persecutors re- 


ceived their 
Just fate. His faith was very great at the last; he killed 


more with 
Himself than by the bone of the ass. Infidels say this is all 


a farce, 
— never killed his enemies with the jawbone of the 


. All 
Those eal spring by chance, just like Paris, the city in 


It is said that his last years were saddened by a 
stroke of the discourtesy that marred the character 
of the English Laureate, Lord Tennyson, whom 
Gay, as Canadian Laureate, with the proud confi- 
dence of the craftsman, addressed as an equal, dedi- 
cating to him with artless affection his first and 
only published volume of verses. We may believe, 
however, that the rudeness of Tennyson’s reply 
could leave no permanent scar on the man who 
wrote: — 


Drop the name of martyrs a’ 
Live happy on this earth like ye ol poet, James Gay. 


L. A. MacKay. 


‘ 


a 
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BREAD LINE 
By MAURICE LESSER 


IXTY men stood shivering in a crescent queue. 

A wind that bit with the malice of old teeth, 

flicked down from a blear sky. Little spurts of 
snowy rain found weak places in their ragged jac- 
kets; and made spiteful, sucking noises under their 
pulpy shoes. Cheever Ingram, about fifty places 
back, squinted calculatingly through the dusk, to- 
ward the head of the line. Like a groteque slug, it 
burrowed ever so slowly, into a double doorway, 
where a yellowish electric sign hiccoughed on and 
off. Experience taught him that he was still more 
than a whole hour removed from a bowl of stew, 
and a place (if he was lucky) by the searing, pot- 
bellied stove. His chin sulked down on his chest. 
He almost slept. 

Somebody prodded him with a compelling fore- 
finger. Cheever turned, snarling, he was weak from 
scanted sleep, and hunger twisted his nerves to 
quick peaks. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he flared. 

‘Hey, ya don’t need to bite my head off.’ It was 
a puffy little man, behind him. There was a kind of 
whining snuffle in the voice, and a thin ribbon of 
tobacco juice ran down the right side of his jaw. 
‘I just wanted to tell yuh, we’re dam’ lucky we 
made this line-up tonight.’ 

‘How do you mean lucky?’ Cheever asked. 

‘Bennies,’ the little man said, with an owl-like 
wink and nod. His rubbery lips jerked back and 
sent a stream of bug-juice lolloping against a nearby 
lamp-post. ‘Every guy that gets in here tonight gets 
a’ overcoat along wit’ the mulligan.’ The puffy little 
face suddenly drew up in pleats of enthusiasm. 
‘Jeese, ain’t that somethin’?’ 

Cheever grunted — ‘Maybe,’ he said. 
cigarette?’ 

The habitual fear of the down-and-outer, made a 
swift furtive mask in the other’s eyes. ‘Ain’t got a 
thing, pal, s’ help me,’ he whined. “This was even 
the last chew I had.’ 

Cheever thought, I can’t blame the old mooch, 
I'd probably hold out myself if I had any smokes 
and he asked me. He dug his hands into his torn 
pants pockets, and miserably rubbed his cold thighs. 
He took another look at the head of the line. The 
men in front moved eagerly, yet slowly, like cattle 
being goaded up a killing chute. The electric sign 
over the entrance, blinked, teasingly, closer. It was 
made in the shape of a lighthouse. Black spaces left 
by missing bulbs gave it an uncouth grinning look. 
Cheever stared at it through watery eyes, until the 
words — Rescue Station—a man may be down— 
Welcome—merged in his eyes, like a smeared prism. 

He was close up now, and, through the swinging 
doors there came little puffs of sour-smelling, heat- 
ed air. Vaguely, he could hear the professionally 
hearty voice of somebody, who stood just within the 
door. It sounded like a phonograph record that had 
stuck at a worn place. Repetitiously, it boomed— 
‘Welcome, Brother.’ Cheever’s face twisted into a 
grin when the thought of the owner of the voice. 
These confirmed, more-blessed-to-give-than-receiv- 
er’s, he thought, they were all the same. This one, 


‘Got a 


despite the big voice, would probably be a little man. 
It was the big men who had the little voices. But, 
big or little, their patter was always the same. First, 
there came the pouncing hand shake, accompanied 
by a manful pat on the back. After that, the smug 
little pep talk. Invariably, it was something about 
a man being down, but never out—silver linings— 
and then, the playful inquiry about when he had 
been to church last. To hell with them, Cheever 
was thinking, what he wanted to do was eat and be 
warm. Say—come to think of it, maybe the old 
mooch was right about getting an overcoat with the 
stew tonight. 

Overcoats. His fatigued brain played with the 
idea. In a fume of unreality, he could see all the 
overcoats he had ever owned. He saw them packed 
in a thick, insolent line; as they hung in the ward- 
robe of his black and silver apartment, on the Drive. 
There were grey and blue ones, and black and brown 
ones, all vieing for favour in his eyes. But his 
favourite of them all was a silken soft, camel-hair 
ulster. He wore it whenever he drove the roadster. 
How warm it had been, and how it had fitted him. 
How proud little Dubinsky, the tailor, had been of 
- handiwork. Cheever remembered the day of the 

tting. 

Through a mouthful of pins, little Dubinsky, had 
said, ‘Meester Ingram, I kent understand, for why 
do you want it a secret pocket in the lining?’ 

Cheever never told him, and he grimaced now at 
his little vanity. Hiding in that snug little cache, 
there had always been a crisp new hundred dollar 
bill. It had been used at various times. Once, as a 
tip to a taxi-driver, who was willing to trust Cheever 
the night he forgot his wallet. A dancer in a cabaret, 
who had just lost her job, was another recipient. He 
used it once in a crap game, and another time in a 
speak-easy, when they wouldn’t take his cheque. 
After every time, he had religiously put another bill 
back in the place of the used one. It had been a sort 
of never-go-broke insurance. 

And now, thinking of all this he was through the 
door. Now past the clammy handshake. Stale stewy 
food, sweaty, unwashed bodies, and wet clothes 
steaming in the sudden heat, made a conglomerate 
smell that was almost stifling. Cheever’s icy knees 
still numb from the wind, carried him anxiously 
toward the steaming copper kettle, at the other end 
of the room. In his haste, he barged against some- 
thing solid. He stopped and looked, stupidly. It 
was a packing case, half full of fusty looking over- 
coats. They leered up out of the box, like old, 
draggle-tailed hussies, at a place of assignation. 

Eyes blinking in the turbid light, Cheever sud- 
denly stiffened. That label? That lining? He 
strained closer. It couldn’t be—but it was. It was 
the brown camel hair overcoat he had worn so long 
ago. The one with the secret pocket. What if no one 
had ever found—? Cheever licked his suddenly dry 
lips. He pointed a wavering finger. 

‘That one,’ fear, made him speak hoarsely, ‘could 
I have that one, please?’ 

The tall thin man, with plastered streels of hair, 
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who was handing out the coats, looked closer at 
Cheever. He wasn’t quite sure that Cheever had 
not been drinking. In that event, it was his duty to 
—Cheever knew what he was thinking. 

‘’m not drunk, if that’s what you’re looking at,’ 
he said. The other still stared, pryingly, unbeliev- 
ingly. 
~ on Mister, I haven’t had a drink for’— 
Cheever’s voice faded, in panic at the thought of 
losing the coat. 

Other men had already lined up behind Cheever. 
The sight of them, waiting for their coats, more than 
Cheever’s words hastened the thin man’s decision. 
His skinny hands dipped in the packing case and 
brought out the coat. 

‘T’ll give you the benefit of the doubt, Brother,’ 
he said. 

Cheever’s fingers twisted into lumps of eager- 


| ness as he grasped the coat. The acrid smell of a 


chemical delouser, tanged sharply in his nostrils as 
he held the coat at arms length—gloatingly. Quickly, 
he shrugged it on. Then, furtively, he let his hand 
slide down the facing. Yes—there it was. His quest- 
ing fingers slid into the cunningly hidden little 
pocket. Over, and over, some machine-like part of 
him was praying—Oh, dear God, let it be there, 
don’t let anyone else—suddenly, he felt the wadded 
crispness of paper under his hand; abruptly he 
stopped praying. He almost shrieked with relief. 
His head felt bulged with a swift rush of blood as he 
forced his way to the door. 

The night air felt clean and almost wine-like— 
and now, for no reason that he could think of, 
Cheever felt himself running. Great, sobbing 
breaths worked up from his empty stomach and 
racked him. He was thinking as he ran, in pictures 
of food, baths, clean linen. All these, right under his 
hand. The thought slowed him. 

Pantingly, he stopped under a light. His grop- 
ing hand, clutched the little bit of crisp paper. Fum- 
blingly, he drew it toward him. Straightened out, 
it read —‘Good for One Meal, and One Night’s 
Lodging at the Lighthouse Rescue Station.’ 





JEWS 


What do I see in the face of a Jew? 

A candle flame that tapers 

Over a yellow page of learning, 

Whose tremoring light flickers through the long, 
dark night, 

With the shadow of a ghost upon the wall. 

The flame never quite goes out, 

High or low it blazes, still, 

As on the threshold of . . . . what? 

The solution of a mystery, still unsolved. 


JENA SIVITzZ 





THe Canapian Forum, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is not 
at present paying for material. 


PATTERN FOR A COROMANDEL SCREEN 


Black sky 
and the black waters of a lake 
shot with curving green ripples. 


On the right shore 
slender, swaying bamboo reeds 
and water-birds, diving and soaring. 


On the left 

a lady in a yellow coat 

brocaded with green butterflies, 
embroidered with white silken lotus-flowers 
and delicate sprays of elder-flowers 

made of white seed pearls. 


Her necklace is of jade 
carved and pale green. 


She stands beneath 
a mulberry tree in blossom, 
she waves a branch of flowering white hawthorn. 


In the fore-ground 
at the lake’s edge 
the star-moss is moist, green, shimmering. 


Clusters of fungi grow there; 
sweet and poisonous, 
scarlet, white and scarlet. 


Tiger-lilies grow there, 

asters, purple and golden, 

pale, almond-coloured peonies 

and ivory-coloured guelder roses in blossom. 


Deep black the sky 
and black the waters of the lake 
spattered with round green ripples. 


Recina LENorRE SHOOLMAN 


THE WEAVER 


Time the weaver weaves a rug 

Of white and black and yellow strands, 
To lay upon his corridors 

With knarled and wrinkled hands. 


Time lays each little section down 
With his toothless, bitter grin. 
Down before the open grave 
Man treads the rug to enter in. 


Bertram A. CHAMBERS 
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HE Little Theatre movement in Canada, as in 

other countries, is undergoing a revi 

Dramateur* groups are to be found in almost 
every city, town, village, and hamlet, the majority 
having no known reason for existence except a 
strong urge to do things. Scattered here and there, 
one comes across an oasis in the desert of medi- 
ocrity—some struggling Little Theatre group which 
enjoys experimentation— but for the most part, 
Canada’s amateur dramatic movement follows the 
well-marked trail of the commercial theatre, being 
prepared to produce only established successes or, 
in the smallest centres, relying for dramatic expres- 
sion on the royalty-free wood-pulp output. 

Merrill Denison, writing in Bertram Brooker’s 
Year Book of the Arts (1928-29) says: ‘The play- 
wright writes for a definite theatre unless, of course, 
he is practicing or amusing himself. For this reason, 
anyone writing plays in Canada will have the Lon- 
don or, more probably, the New York theatre in 
mind, and the moment either of them embraces him 
he will promptly embrace it.’ The same argument 
can be applied equally well to the player and his 
audience. For the more intelligent theatre groups, 
the George French catalogue serves as guide book 
and bible, while other groups turn to the crepe- 
paper Dennison Company for inspiration and 
direction. 

Creation of a National Dramatic Festival may 
be a step in the right direction, providing an im- 
petus for the experimental theatre in Canada 
through this medium but, while deserving of every 
encouragement as an effort to develop appreciation 
and give directors and actors organized competition, 
the handwriting has already appeared to show that, 
as a creative force, the movement is abortive. Its 
real value is interpretative. Instead of following 
the political tradition by directing its energies to- 
ward Ottawa, the energies of the National Dramatic 
Festival should be reversed. 

While the Festival committee is encouraging 
presentation of Canadian plays, it can be prophesied 
that no marked advance will be noted in the crea- 
tion of a national drama as such. Playwrights will 
continue to focus their eyes past the Dramatic Fes- 
tival to the more profitable Mecca of New York— 
or even Hollywood—for the reason that, just as one 
swallow does not make a summer, one amateur pres- 
entation does not establish the playwright. The play 
might be the thing for an amateur group which 
views a trip to Ottawa as a pleasant vacation, but 
to the playwright who is working for recognition a 
succession of appreciative audiences is far more 
important. 

This does not mean to infer that playwrights are 
thinking in terms of royalties with every written 
line, but royalties alone determine the success of 
the play. The logical course therefore is to provide 
some incentive to the playwright which will make 


*Dramateur coined in 1929 Jack Peters, now of Van- 


couver, founder of the Drumheller Dramateurs. The word is 
frequently used in Alberta to define amateur dramatic 


groups. 


THE THEATRE ON WHEELS 
By ARCHIBALD KEY 


him change his sense of direction. Give him the 
assurance of a Canadian audience and possibly he 
will begin to think in terms of a national drama, 
But, the critics enquire, where is this Canadian 
audience? It has been demonstrated times without 
number that Canada cannot support its own tour- 
ing companies; that stock companies in the larger 
cities lose money; that many English troupers have 
to be subsidized and also that there is no centre of 
population sufficiently large to support a metro- 
politan theatre. 

These arguments cannot be disputed, yet, if 
those who wish to build up a healthy national 
could tear themselves away from the idea of a Can- 
adian Broadway cluttered up with theatrical real 
estate, and view Canada as a country still in its 
swaddling clothes, the movement would make more 
progress. The truth is that we, in Canada, have the 
wrong perspective. We take it for granted that cer- 
tain cities are musically or dramatically conscious 
because concert halls and theatres in those few 
centres are reasonably well patronized, but has any- 
one ever stopped to analyze box-office receipts to 
ascertain the composition of the audience? The 
truth is that the theatre has its ‘forgotten man’ in 
the person of the rural or small town enthusiast who 
cheerfully digs up railway fare, hotel tariff and the 
price of an advance booking because he is suffering 
from a severe form of cultural starvation. 

In this country of scattered population, particu- 
larly in the West, it would be well if, instead of de- 
manding that the audience come to the theatre, the 
theatre went to the audience once in a while to learn 
what real appreciation meant. For every theatre 
enthusiast in the small sticks who spends from 
eight to twenty-eight dollars to see a road show in 
the nearest city, there are ten to twenty who remain 
at home because of the prohibitive cost. It can be 
argued that to reverse the order of things and take 
Barry Jackson to the school-house at Mud Corners 
would quickly send the Birmingham Rep into liqui- 
dation—but I would suggest that Chautauqua, with 
its mediocre plays and players, has made a nice 
profit with its tent shows, and if Chautauqua can do 
this under the guise of education and inspiration, 
why should not the Little Theatre movement do 
likewise? 

And so I visualize Canada’s National theatre in 
the form of a little red schoolhouse, a Ford Sedan 
with trailer, a few drapes, props, and an elementary 
lighting set. Such a theatre movement would re 
quire little or no subsidy. It is surprising how many 
people can find seating accommodation in such a 
schoolhouse when an entertainment is staged—and 
~~ how much intelligent appreciation one finds 

ere. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of such a move- 
ment today—royalties and plays. The rural dra- 
matic societies, and it is astonishing to discover 50 
many, are literally compelled to rely on publishers 
of non-royalty pulp wood ‘dramer’ or cheat some 
established playwright out of royalty fees. The re- 
sult is that the majority of plays produced by such 
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groups are financially successful but artistic flops 
Audiences enjoy them because they are offered 
nothing better. The Broadway play, when reduced 
to the dimensions of a country schoolhouse, also 
suffers as a general rule because such plays are not 
written for schoolhouse presentation. The smal! 
cast plays suitable for the limited stage space of the 
average community hall, can be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. 

So here is something to take the eyes of our 
native playwrights off the elegant super-stages of 
Broadway. Possibly it will be considered bad the- 
atre to suggest that Canadian play technique should 
be built around a schoolhouse and a Ford sedan 
with trailer, yet is there any reason to presume 
that small-cast plays with economy of movement, 
sketchy scenic effects, and limited props, would not 
be as successful at the city theatre after leaving the 
schoolhouse as some of the expensive super-pro- 
ductions which tour the circuit? The art of play- 
writing is the creation of illusions of time and space 
with restricted materials. The playwright is bound 
by the mechanical limitations of a stage, yet Can- 
adian playwrights have so far failed to see the sig- 
nificance of ten thousand rural platforms as against 
a score or so of fully-equipped prosceniums in a 
dozen cities. 

If sceptics wish for proof of dramatic apprecia- 
tion in rural areas, reference to the work now being 
undertaken by the University of Alberta’s exten- 
sion department should be sufficient. A fortuitous 
grant of $30,000 from the Carnegie Foundation re- 
sulted in the creation of a department of drama. For 
the past seven months, Elizabeth Sterling Haynes, 
director of drama, has spent most of her time tra- 
velling by passenger or freight trains to all corners 
of the province for the purpose of directing local 
casts in the village schoolhouses. At Ryley, Alberta, 
a rural village, a five-day local Chautauqua, the 
first of its kind in Canada, it is believed, was staged 
last fall and a Noel Coward three-acter and a Shaw 
one-acter were produced. This Chautauqua at- 


tracted twelve hundred and fifty admissions and 
— a substantial profit for further community 
work, 

There is a tendency to adopt a supercilious air 
toward Canada’s bucolic population. It is assumed 
that, because it applauds Tommy Jones, aged ten, 
following his recital of ‘Little Jack Horner’ that a 
higher form of entertainment would be wasted. It 
is not so. A rural or small-town audience will ap- 
plaud mediocre or even downright puerile local en- 
tertainment because it works on the assumption 
that a little encouragement should be bestowed in 
return for gratuitous services, but behind all this 
is an innate, unsophisticated sense of discrimina- 
tion, as the commercial Chautauqua is discovering 
today. It is my firm conviction that the small-town 
and rural patrons of drama, or any of the arts for 
that matter, have more decided opinions than their 
city contemporaries, who are inclined to reply on 
the prejudices of some set newspaper critic. 

Writing for, or touring through the small sticks 
may not be the road to wealth, but before a National 
Theatre can be established, the small sticks must 
be considered as an essential part of our native cul- 
ture. It may be far-fetched to draw a few analogies 
by suggesting that French-Canadian folklore had its 
birth in peasant homes; a literature which is essen- 
tially Canadian expresses bucolic rather than urban 
life; the Group of Seven fled to Northern Ontario 
to create a new art technique—and the reason is 
that cities throughout the world are much the same; 
skyscrapers, street-cars, chain stores, advertising, 
checker-board streets, and gasoline fumes. One 
must escape from the standardized superficialities of 
the city to discover the germs of any national cul- 
ture, and so we pack a few drapes and props into a 
trailer, sandwich our small company into the sedan 
and, with nothing but five gallons of gas and inspira- 
tion to carry us along, we drive over gumbo trails 
much in the manner of the mummers of medieval 


Europe. 


COMPULSORY LATIN IN ONTARIO 


By G. O. 


HOUSANDS of boys and girls are being forced 
to take Latin when they have no aptitude or 
liking for it. At the same time the prescrip- 
tion of work in Latin is so meagre that it is not 
worth-while. After some years of study the average 
pupil has no real insight into the Classics and their 
meaning. Further, the study of Latin cannot be jus- 
tified on the other ground that it has a disciplinary 
value, because, owing to the crowding of the classes 
and the mechanical methods of marking, the stand- 
ard of accuracy demanded at the Middle and Upper 
School examinations is too low to be of much value 
in this respect. So, why not make Latin optional?’ 
The speaker is a composite figure but not en- 
tirely a man of straw. To ensure a full and fair dis- 
cussion of the place of Latin in our educational 
system there are a few further considerations to be 
taken into account. 
Let it be granted that at least hundreds are tak- 


SMITH 


ing Latin who would be better occupied with other 
matters. But, if we consider actual regulations and 
not mere fashion, just how far is Latin compulsory? 
The universities are often blamed for saddling this 
subject on the province. But they take in only a 
small proportion of the ‘output’ of the schools; so 
that for all who are not coming to them it is, or 
should be, optional. Rightly or wrongly, the univer- 
sities require Middle School Latin for entrance to 
some, not all, of their courses. Thus, in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto it is required for Arts, Medicine (the 
rules of the College of Physicians and Surgeons de- 
mand this), and Dentistry. It is optional for Applied 
Science and Engineering, Forestry, Household Sci- 
ence, Commerce and Finance. It is true that in some 
schools there are difficulties in providing the options 
for Latin, but that is not the fault of the universi- 
ties. As far as university entrance requirements go 
Latin is to a fair degree optional already. It is, of 
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course, arguable that it should be made still more 
optional in this field; but that is a particular ques- 
tion which should be discussed on its own merits, 
chiefly as affecting the universities themselves, apart 
from the general one of Latin in the schools. It may 
be objected that with our ‘democratical notions and 
propensities’ every one who is so minded is entitled 
to qualify, on not too exacting a standard, for an 
Arts course. But have we not reached the point 
where this particular notion needs some modifica- 
tion? The universities can no longer afford to be 
‘finishing schools’ for all who ask. They have a par- 
ticular kind of work to do, and there is nothing dis- 
creditable in not qualifying for entrance to them. 
There is need for an alternative school course, 
cultural as well as practical, that in its way shall 
be complete, and not simply preparatory for the 
universities. 

How then has the idea grown up that Latin is 
practically compulsory for a large proportion of 
students in the high schools and collegiate institutes? 
One cause, perhaps the chief one, seems to be the 
common habit of confusing the Middle and Upper 
School examinations conducted by the Department 
of Education with Matriculation, and Arts Matricu- 
lation at that. Owing to this confusion business 
employers have fallen into the way of asking young 
applicants for position whether they have ‘got Ma- 
triculation’ (Latin included), instead of simply re- 
quiring proficiency in a certain number of school 
subjects, of which Latin need not be one. Latinists 
should perhaps be grateful for this tribute which 
Business pays to Humanities, but some of them 
would gladly be relieved of it. They could then de- 
vote their time to fewer and fitter audiences. Then, 
even without any formal additions to the curricu- 
lum, the general standard of attainment in Latin 
would soon improve. 

As to the present unsatisfactory standards, Latin 
is in no worse plight than some other subjects. From 
various causes, one being the recent crowding of 
the high schools, there are difficulties all along the 
line, and reformers have to grapple with the prob- 
lem as a whole. For instance, the languages are 
generally begun too late in the schools. Again, there 
may be too much ‘lock-stepping’ so that the abler 
students are not brought on as far as they might be. 

To mention two specific proposals. Principal W. 
L. Grant, who is acutely conscious of the unsatis- 
factory state of Latin, has more than once, and re- 
cently in Saturday Night, advocated the institution 
of a course consisting of the ‘Classics in Transla- 
tions’. His purpose is to enable students to know 
what Greece and Rome have meant in human his- 
tory, just as we know what ‘Hebraism’ means 
through ourEnglish Bibles. It certainly is unfortunate 
that to many Hellenism simply means outlandish 
and eccentric forms or the article with the infinitive, 
and the Latin spirit is associated chiefly with the 
passive periphrastic or a bit of Caesar’s bloody work 
in Gaul. Such a course as Dr. Grant suggests is at- 
tractive in itself and might well be added to existing 
courses in Latin and Greek. But does it suffice as a 
substitute for even an elementary study of the lan- 
guages themselves? For one thing it provides an 
entirely different kind of mental test. Also, it would 
not be an easy subject to teach except to those of 
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the Upper School grade. As a Middle School sub. 
ject, under present conditions at least, it might soon 
go the way of History and fare worse. After al] 
there is something to be said for memorizing certain 
dates, lists of kings, and geographical sites in the 
name of History. They do provide the material for 
further studies. But the Agamemnon, the Aeneid 
and Pericles’ Funeral Speech cannot well be split 
up into ‘points’ to be reproduced at the June 
examination. 

Mr. S. B. McCready in his recent article on Rural 
Education (July Canapian Forum) goes further. 
It is not perhaps an essential part of his case as a 
whole, but incidentally he calls on the universities 
to make all foreign languages optional for entrance, 
and to be satisfied with ‘English, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, Social Studies’. (Just what are these last?) 
Similarly a brief newspaper report of an address 
given recently by Miss Macphail seems to suggest 
that in her opinion if only economics took the place 
of languages most of our present social discontents 
would quickly vanish. This does not seem to be a 
very Entrancing Life for some of our youngsters. 

If Mathematics (presumably advanced), Science, 
and Social Studies come to be, not exactly compul- 
sory, but more or less the standard subjects, it will 
not be long before the grievances now attached to 
Latin will be transferred to them. As it is now many 
students ‘fairly hate’ Mathematics. There must be 
some other way of giving fuller opportunities to 
promising pupils in the rural districts than by such 
> gee change affecting universities and schools 
alike. 

It is sometimes said: ‘If Latin has all the virtues 
that you ascribe to it, why not let it stand on its 
own feet, without any aid from regulations, in com- 
petition with other subjects as an entirely optional 
subject even for university entrance? Thus it can 
be saved.’ That argument, by the way, applies 
equally to Mathematics, Science, English, French. 
One need not be a complete die-hard to have some 
misgivings when he sees what has happened to 
Greek, which has not been so ‘saved’. In Toronto 
its teaching is now forbidden in all but two col- 
legiates. In many other places it seems that, while 
it is not formally excluded, those who want it are 
looked upon as nuisances. No wonder the demand 
lessens under such discouraging conditions. The 
risk of making Latin entirely optional may be worth 
taking, but we need some assurances that it will 
be given a fair field everywhere, and that the Philis- 
tine will not deal with Latin, and then it may be 
with other languages, as he has with Greek. If the 
universities are to undertake elementary work in 
more subjects, there should be some assurance that 
there will be compensations in our education as a 
whole to justify the change. 

Some of the points here discussed may be but 
minor issues. The main purpose of this article is to 
suggest that a good deal of the talk about compul- 
sory Latin is based on a misunderstanding; that it 
is already optional to a reasonable extent; that some 
of the difficulties connected with it are attached to 
nearly any other subject of the curriculum. The 
particular problem is part of a much larger one 
which reformers need to consider as a whole in- 
stead of worrying over-much about Matriculation 


Latin. 
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JE M’EN SOUVIENS 
By LORNA KERR RADLEY 


HE station was halfway up the hill and the 

tracks climbed and climbed through fir-trees, 

till they met to vanish. The station-house was 
the usual maroon and yellow of the C.P.R., in the 
Laurentians. 

It was typically French-Canadian. A long row 
of driverless buggies stood lazily in the sun, some 
buckboards, some two-seaters, but all with large, 
yellow umbrellas over them, advertising a different 
grain on each section and the invariable yellow 
shawl, with heavy fringe and large red roses on it, 
to keep off the dust. The drivers were collected out- 
side the freight-shed, sitting on barrels or milk-cans, 
puffing away contentedly at their ‘tabac’. As for the 
horses, they were miserable animals, scrawny, with 
wild eyes, but withal a sure-footed look. 

I was standing taking in the humour of the situa- 
tion, it all seemed so tranquil and as though time 
were of the least consequence, when I heard ‘Made- 
moiselle, c’est la votre?’ 

I turned, expecting to meet the usual black suit 
and celluloid collar of my driver, but saw instead 
a brilliant smile and strong, white teeth. The collar 
was missing, so was the inevitable family raincoat 
(worn not to keep rain but dust away), and instead, 
my driver had a flannel shirt, open at the neck. He 
looked half Indian with his dry, black hair and 
bronzed skin, and his high boots with the trousers 
tucked into them, completed the picture. Two more 
minutes and I was sitting beside him on the seat of 
a buckboard. Tennis rackets, mother’s plants, a sack 
of flour and one of the boys were on the back. 

He could speak no English, he could only smile. 
I tried ‘Qu’est-ce votre nom?’ The enthusiasm with 
which this was received was staggering, but in a 
French I had yet to learn, but I made out ‘Viateur’. 
Then I tried him on “La Guerre’, but his interests lay 
elsewhere, and the conversation lagged till we 
reached the cottage and began to unload. 

At first we did little but wash windows, chop 
wood, air mattresses, and blaze trails. Then we 
began to discover ourselves. The cottage was in a 
hollow, surrounded by fir-clad hills. We were neigh- 
bourless on either side for at least a mile, and though 
there were a half-dozen farms dotted among the 
hills, none were close together. The stillness and 
simplicity of the country-side was almost beyond 
belief. If a horse passed we all ran to the window 
to see it. Our water was drawn from a deep well 
with a long crotched pole and a bucket, and time 
after time in a season this well must be emptied 
owing to the untimely decease of a field-mouse who 
would slip in and drown. 

We were specially fond of maple-sugar after our 
swim, so went to the nearest farm to buy some. 
When they weighed it out for us by balancing a 


rod in their hands, from which hung a wooden plate 
at either end, and by using a stone, apparently the 
equivalent of a pound for a weight, we just opened 
our eyes and marvelled. 

Their furniture was also very primitive. Chairs 
were made of pine, painted scarlet or yellow, and 
the seats were of knotted gut. Each kitchen boasted 


a spinning-wheel, kept busy by the old grand- 
mother, who puffed away on her clay-pipe, all the 
time she spun, to our keen delight. It was difficult 
to realize that street-cars, fire-engines, vacuum- 
sweepers, and all those necessities of modern exist- 
ence were barely eight hours away, and this the 
year 1915. Viateur was true to the district. To see 
him with a scythe was like watching a trained 
athlete. The cords in his arms taut, he swung his 
scythe in perfect rythm, using his whole body, and 
making every movement count, but to talk to him 
required skill, patience, and time. 

As he was eight miles from the village, the only 
news he heard was at the Mass on Sunday. Ac- 
cordingly he was filled with no passion for the War 
or fighting. To us this was incredible. That a man 
could be of military age, fit, and not want to fight, 
was inconceivable. The boys had explained it all 
to him and I had even used La France as an induce- 
ment, but he wasn’t interested. He would just laugh. 
On week-days when his work in the fields was finish- 
ed, he would get out his fiddle and play, keeping time 
with his foot while the others danced, but on Sun- 
days he would go to Mass, and then be ‘cavalier’ 
with a rose in his buttonhole, driving off in his 
buggy with the yellow umbrella. As children we 
loved him. There was always room on his hay-cart 
and sometimes an empty seat when he drove to the 
village. But he puzzled us, too. Ted and Bob were 
taking their chest-expansion every night, half hop- 
ing the War would last, that they might have a 
chance to go, and here was Viateur at the end of the 
summer, caring little whether there was a war or 
not. 

* * * 


It was strange to be back at the Camp again, 
with the quiet, dark hills looking stolidly down. The 
spring had been a worrying one, Vimy, Lens, and 
the June Drive, yet the country seemed so undis- 
turbed, so unchanged. In the bustle of getting the 
family and the dog off the train, I noticed there was 
no Viateur to meet us, but there was no time for 
questions. I sat beside Monsieur Morin this time, 
holding the dog. I asked where Viateur was but he 
didn’t seem to understand. 

I felt quite grown-up this summer and now made 
pyjamas and shirts for the Red Cross. True, the 
pyjamas cost me many a qualm, as it is so easy to 
get one leg on backwards, but they are really much 
more advanced than bedsocks and comfort-bags. 
However I wasn’t too grown-up to play Cow-Boys 
and Indians still. The first week-end I was dele- 
gated an Indian and was starting off for an old hol- 
low tree, when the aunts intercepted me. We were 
not to go into the woods at all. Surprised, and 
deeply hurt, for we loved our own woods, we sought 
father who gave us the reasons for this horrid rule. 
Since Conscription, a number of French-Canadians 
had hidden to evade the officers and the Law. It 
was rumoured that the Laurentian forests held a 
goodly number of these, and while it was hardly 
likely that there were any on our land, it would be 
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wiser to keep away. We bowed to Fate and went 


to swim. 

For days the most ordinary stump seemed to 
have arms and legs, but on gazing steadily it didn’t 
really move and began to look like a tree again. It 
was while considering a particularly suspicious 
stump that the thought first came to me, and the 
more I thought of it the more certain I became. 
Viateur was hiding in the woods! With the excep- 
tion of losing our game, life was much the same as 
usual. Mother berried and jammed; the children 
picked berries as the spirit or rather the necessity 
moved them (as they got five cents for each cup) 
and of course we swam and drove. Time passed 
quickly till we found the first golden-rod by the 
gate, and then it was September and school once 
more. 

‘La Belle du Village’ (as she was always called) 
had come to help us with the final housecleaning, 
that the Camp might be ready for week-end fish- 
ing and hunting parties, and she polished the front 
windows over and over till we felt they would be 
rubbed away. Suddenly a dog barked and over the 
top of the hill came a waggon rumbling, then an- 
other and another. These waggons were full of 
men, singing and playing mouth-organs and waving 
bottles and handkerchiefs. As they passed the house 
La Belle ran out and waved her duster. A boy stood 
up in the back waggon, waved and blew her a kiss. 
It was Viateur. 

There are two signs of autumn in the Lauren- 
tians. First the loon and wild duck leave the lakes 
to fly south, and then the men leave for the timber 
limits of the lumber-camps to cut wood all winter. 
They leave their ‘femmes’ to look after the stock, 
(the cows are sold, the pigs and chickens put in the 
cellar), with a barrel of flour, a barrel of pork and 
as many beans as they managed to raise in the 
short summer season. How Viateur joined one of 
these ‘lumber gangs’ is hard to say, but there must 
have been some communication with villagers. And 
now these men were going far north up in the Que- 
bec woods to hide from the Law and also to earn. 
The blackberries were now ripe; the air was frosty 
and we were soon back in the busy city again, rather 
glad to be a part of things once more. 

* ” *” 


1917 was a queer summer. To begin with I hated 
to leave Montreal. It seemed like running away. 
Most of the girls were doing canteen-work, helping 
in milk stations or training as V.A.D.’s and it was 
stupid to be considered a child whose education 
must not be interrupted. Moreover Don, the fav- 
ourite cousin was wounded, and nobody knew how 
badly. However June found us on the mountain 
train once more, with all those other families, whose 
children wear sailor-suits and mothers tweed uls- 
ters, and whose fathers stay in the smoking-car. 
There were the inevitable French women in deep 
mourning, with much jet and crepe, carrying the 
familiar paper hat bags, along with all the rest of 
their baggage, and the customary priest with his 
eyes glued on his tract. 

We soon heard that Don’s arm was permanently 
disabled and that he would not be going back to 
France. That night the sunset was specially beau- 
tiful, deep bands of yellow shining through the 
green firs. Suddenly things seemed too much for 


me. How could those stupid mountains look ex. 
actly the same, day after day no matter what hap. 


pened or who was wounded? Why was this part 
of the country so little affected by the War? Why 
should Viateur be safe in the Quebec woods and 
Don hurt in France? 


* * 


Once more La Belle was helping us houseclean, 
This time for Don who was coming home. The 
house had to be filled with scarlet pigeon-berries 
for him, as he loved them so, the flag must be flown 
from the little pole, and the stones whitewashed 
round the garden. Old Monsieur Morin called with 
some fresh eggs, and out in the kitchen I heard him 
tell mother that Viateur had cut his leg with an axe 
in the woods. Shantymen put tobacco on it to stop 
the bleeding and blood-poisoning had set in. Now 
he was in hospital at St. Jerome. I went back to 
my pigeon-berries with a lot of questions in my 
mind. 

* * * 

1918, and Viateur is at the station again to meet 
us. He has a lot to say. His leg was ‘bien mal’, but 
he now has a wooden one of which he is strangely 
proud. He has bought a farm and is looking for a 
‘femme’. I immediately suggested ‘La Belle’, but he 
was doubtful. She was still ‘La Belle du Village’, 
and he couldn’t dance any more. 

‘But, Viateur, you fiddle beautifully’, I persisted, 
and in the end I won. 

The wedding was the event of the season. The 
bride’s dress came from Montreal. Viateur himself 
had purchased a new black suit and a spray of white 
wax grapes for his buttonhole. The small fir-trees 
on either side of the drive were trimmed with paper 
flowers, though the fields were full of wild roses, 
black-eyed Susans, and clover! After the ceremony 
Ovide took his fiddle and began ‘Turkey in the 
Straw’. While half the guests danced, the other 
half ate pies, mince pies, strawberry pies, and carrot 
pies, till by the third day even the sleepiest guest 
had straggled home. 

* * € 

Across the road from our cottage is a small 
house, where Viateur and La Belle live. They have 
one cow, a pig, and some chickens, and next year 
they will buy a horse. They are perfectly contented 
and happy, and will live the life of their fathers, 
building a room here, another there, as the family 
grows, but never stirring from the original site of 
the farm. 

And the same old hills which have gazed un- 
moved on generations, will keep their stoney coun- 
tenance year in, year out, yielding as little to human 
events as will their rocky fields to the plow and 
harrow, which would fain eke out a living for the 
Quebec ‘habitant’. 
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FIRST POEM 


I shall not, 

I will not 

Write poetry as all the modern poets do, 

Stretching out the tritest thoughts into endless lines, 
Indolently, 

And into grotesque and shapeless forms, 

With fourteen syllables in one verse, and in the next 


only 
One, 
Or two. 


I shall go back, 

Past Eliot and Crane, 

With their etherized patients 

And eventful yawns, 

Back past even the barbaric yawp of Whitman, 
To the beautiful, murmuring melodies of Poe, 
To the sweet-sounding sentences of Keats 

And Shelley, 

To the mighty music of Milton, 

Of Shakespeare, 

Of Spenser, 

And I will study them, 

Love them, 

Imitate them, 

And some day 

In old verse forms I will lock new thoughts 


And be a poet. 
Francis Stuart Burp 


PARADOX 


One peaceful Sunday morn 

As I was strolling down a dull, deserted street, 
I chanced upon a window 

Wondrous in its beauty, 

And saw 

A lovely Chinese vase 

Calmly, stolidly gazing at the pavement... . 


And for a background, 

As if to complement the pretty group, 

Was hung 

A delicately-chiselled Japanese painting... . 


And all was still... . 

So peaceful was the air 

That the clinking of bottles was heard 

As some tardy milkman hurried at his task 
Far, far away up the avenue... . 


And all was quiet... . 
But far across the waters, 
Off in the distances beyond our sight and hearing, 
Japanese bombs 
Were laying waste 
A Chinese city... . 
Murray SANDLER 
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EPITAPH FOR A LOVER 


Hollow 

as the charred trunk 
of this broken tree 
cleft by fire 

is the memory 

of your desire. 


These roots 
that pierced the body of the yielding earth 
lie buried, withered, forgotten. 


Night-stricken boughs that held in thrall 
the warm elusive wind, 
ial empty arms 


a broken gesture 
of little dry sticks scattered about. 


Like the swift voice 
of every vanished leaf, 
bitter and brief 
your voice has died. 
Recrna Lenore SHOOLMAN 


THE COWARD 


If love was only heaven-on-earth, 
And birth was but a pain, 

I'd pick me out ten healthy males 
And wed, and wed again. 


But well I know that heaven and hell 
Into each other fade, 
That pains grow into aches, and so 
I shall remain a maid. 
K. L. MaBee 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION 


ADVENTURES OF IpEas, by A. N. Whitehead (Cam- 
bridge University Press—Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 392; $3.75) 


HE latest contribution of Professor Whitehead 

to modern philosophic thought is similar in 
many respects to his well-known Science and the 
Modern World. That was largely a survey of the 
history of scientific ideas, their philosophic back- 
ground and metaphysical implications. The present 
work is a study of ideas that have promoted ‘the 
slow drift of mankind towards civilization’, ideas 
of the dignity of humanity, of freedom, and of moral 
suasion as opposed to force, as well as scientific and 
cosmological ideas that have changed man’s atti- 
tude towards nature. 

The first half of the book dealing with sociologi- 
cal and cosmological topics is brilliant and epigram- 
matic, and gives a fascinating survey of the main- 
springs of Western civilization, the conflict of new 
ideas with traditional modes of behaviour, the grad- 
ual assimilation of the ideas and the consequent 
transformations wrought in the social structure. 
Great ideas: — 


Start as speculative suggestions in the minds of a small 
gifted group. They acquire a limited application to human 
life at the hands of various sets of leaders with special func- 
tions in the social structure. A whole literature arises which 
explains how inspiring is the general idea, and how slight 
need be its effect in disturbing a comfortable society. Some 
transition has been produced by the agency of the new idea. 
But on the whole the social system has been inoculated 
against the full infection of the new principle. It takes its 
place among the interesting notions which have a restricted 
application. But a general idea is always a danger to the 
existing order. The whole bundle of its conceivable special 
embodiments in various usages of society constitutes a 
programme of reform. At any moment the smouldering 
unhappiness of mankind may seize on some such programme 
and initiate a period of rapid change guided by the light of 
its doctrines. 

In some suc) wy the conception of the dignity 
of human natu in the Greek doctrine of 
the soul lay quie. i; the Graeco-Roman world 
for centuries failing rome to grips with slavery, 
the basic weakness of the ancient civilization, and 
then Christianity was born with its emotional drive 
and impracticable moral ideals. The progress of 
humanity from this time onwards was ‘the process 
of transforming society so as to make Christian 
ideals increasingly practicable for its individual 
members’. The Christian ethic, conceived in a simple 
peasant society, remote from the complexities of 
judicial administration of a far-flung Empire, em- 
bodied personal relationships in terms of the 
simplest ideals, love, mercy, forgiveness. It became 
a standard by which to test the defects of human 
society at large. ‘So long as the Galilean images 
are but the dreams of an unrealized world, so long 
must they spread the infection of an uneasy spirit.’ 

The Church in the Middle Ages gradually lost 
its driving force and arrived at equilibrium condi- 


— 


tions. It became an instrument of conservation, 
and later the Reformed Churches after an initia] 
burst of energy, ‘accepted the same idolatrous role’. 
The next outburst of enthusiasm for the dignity and 
greatness of man was in the Age of Reason, fol. 
lowing the revolutionary scientific philosophy of 
the seventeenth century, and inspired to some ex. 
tent by the English political revolt against the 
Divine Right of Kings. The birth of democracy in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century was the 
culmination of this movement and it was democra 

that put an end to the ancient wrong of slavery:— 


A great idea in the background of dim consciousness js 
like a phantom ocean beating upon the shores of human 
life in successive waves of specialization. A whole succes- 
sion of such waves are as dreams slowly doing their work of 
sapping the base of some cliff of habit: but the seventh wave 
is a revolution ‘And the nations echo round’. 


Professor Whitehead reminds us that the slow 
transforming effect of ideas is not entirely due to 
human inefficiency of character. The complexity 
of the problem to be solved is habitually ignored 
by the impatient. The difficulty of the reorganiza- 
tion of society to remove some evil may be that the 
social organization and its civilization will perish in 
the upheaval. ‘Successful progress creeps from 
point to point, testing each step.’ He points to the 
serious danger of collapse of the Roman State that 
threatened during the time of Cicero and the reign 
of Augustus, and holds that any vigorous effort to 
abolish slavery at either of these periods would 
have precipitated the fall of Roman civilization. ‘It 
may be better that the heavens should fall, but it is 
folly to ignore the: fact that they will fall.’ The 
generation that introduces an active reform is not 
necessarily morally superior. It may simply mean 
that what was previously impossible has become 
possible. The great idea is not just waiting for 
enough good men to carry it out. It has been slowly 
promoting the growth of the required conditions, 
‘adequate to sustain the load of its exemplification’. 

The growth in generality of understanding is a 
slow evolutionary change. Intuitions of religion 
may express themselves first by means of inherited 
brutalities of instinctive behaviour and appear in 
institutions such as human sacrifice and slavery, 
but philosophy guards the higher intuitions from 
such base alliances by pointing to ultimate mean- 
ings. Through mistakes human life and conduct are 
purified and by means of conscious ideas conduct 
is protected from relapse into brutality. Thus as 
Plato believed ‘the creation of the world is the vic- 
tory of persuasion over force’. 

But while the humanitarian ideal had been 
triumphing in the life of Europe, its very foundation 
was being questioned. With the Renaissance and 
the growth of international trade, individualism and 
competition became conceptions to conjure with. 
Increasing knowledge of Nature, the doctrine of 
selection and the survival of the fittest, the unre- 
strained sweep of industrialism all ministered to the 
belief that strife is the keynote of life. The har- 
mony and cooperation of the Platonic-Christian 
ideal are offset by the reality of strife and competi- 
tion. Political liberalism of the nineteenth century 
tried to live by a compromise between the two, but 
failed. The breakdown of unmitigated competitive 
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individualism and the rising tide of biological doc- 
trines of selection and heredity destroyed its in- 
tellectual basis. The passion for humanity cherished 
by men with such different backgrounds as Jesuit 
priests, Quakers, and eighteenth century sceptics, 
was due to the generalization of feeling produced 
by the influence of philosophy and religion. It was 
not the fruit of their individual sets of doctrines. 
Moreover, they had not felt the force of the scien- 
tific advance. In the face of modern biology more 
ultimate reasons must be found for a doctrine of 
man’s relation to man. It means that controversies 
on sociological theory are superficial without some 
fundamental determination of the subject matter 
discussed, and this implies metaphysical exposition 
of what Whitehead calls ‘endurances, occurrences, 
and things that recur’. 

Within the limits of a review it is impossible to 
follow the argument chapter by chapter or to in- 
dulge in an orgy of quotations. It must suffice to 
say that the author proceeds to develop his socio- 
logical analysis under the headings ‘Aspects of Free- 
dom’, ‘From Force to Persuasion’, ‘Foresight’. It is 
powerful and penetrating writing with memorable 
passages on every page. Near the end of his argu- 
ment he says: — 


There can be no successful democratic society till gen- 
eral education conveys a philosophic outlook. Philosophy is 
not a mere collection of noble sentiments. Philosophy is at 
once general and concrete, critical and appreciative of direct 
intuition. It is not—or, at least, should not be—a ferocious 
debate between irritable professors. It is a survey of pos- 
sibilities and their comparison with actualities. In phil- 
osophy, the fact, the theory, the alternatives and the ideal, 
are weighed together. Its gifts are insight and foresight, and 
a sense of the worth of life, in short, that sense of impor- 
tance which nerves all civilized effort. Mankind can flourish 
in the lower stages of life with merely barbaric flashes of 
thought. But when civilization culminates, the absence of a 
coordinating philosophy of life, spread throughout the com- 
aenlty, spells decadence, boredom, and the slackening of 
effort. 


In the section dealing with the influence of 
scientific thought on European life and culture the 
author discusses the conception of Natural Law 
which he describes as of four types, the idea of law 
as immanent, as imposed, as mere description, and 
as conventional interpretation. He makes interest- 
ing comparisons between the Hellenic and Alexan- 
drian types of mentality, and describes the difference 
as that between speculation and scholarship. The 
former is superficially sceptical, but based on an 
ultimate faith that the nature of things is penetrable 
by reason. The latter is superficially conservative 
of belief, but ‘its tone of mind leans towards a fun- 
damental negation’. In modern science the Alexan- 
drian predilection for scholarship is reproduced, a 
condition prevalent also in the Scholastic Age. 
Thought is held within pre-determined limits ‘based 
upon inadequate metaphysical assumptions dogma- 
tically assumed’. Modern assumptions are inferior 
to the older ones in excluding from rationalistic 
thought more of the final values of existence: — 


_ The intimate timidity of professionalized scholarship 
circumscribes reason by reducing its topics to triviality, for 
example to bare sensa and to tautologies. The world will 
again sink into the boredom of a drab detail of rational 
thought, unless we retain in the sky some reflection of light 
from the sun of Hellenism. 





NEW BOOKS 


THE ROMANTIC AGONY. By Mario Praz. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Angus Davidson - $7.50 


Professor Praz has treated one of the fundamental 
aspects of Romanticism in European Literature. 
The “erotic sensibility”, so noticeable in the poetry, 
fiction and drama of almost every country between 
1800 and 1900, here receives exhaustive analysis. 
The Times Literary Supplement accorded the 
Italian edition a front-page leading article. 


ORPHEE. By Jean Cocteau. Translated by Carl 
Wildman. 


With a Frontispiece by Pablo Picasso - $2.25 
Limited Edition, signed by Cocteau and an 


M. Cocteau is one of the most important living 
French writers; and this charming and fantastic 
play on the subject of Orpheus caused a sensation 
when it was produced in Paris. This is the only 
published English translation. 


CHILD UPBRINGING AND THE NEW PSYCHO- 
LOGY. By Richard Amaral Howden - 75 cents 
The writer of this book is both a parent and an 
ex-schoolmaster, and one who has had months of 
treatment along the lines of modern psychocherapy. 
What is set down is the result of personal experi- 
ence. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House - University Avenue - Toronto 2 














In discussing the relations of Philosophy and 
Science, Professor Whitehead reverts to a position 
he lays down in his introduction, that the notion of 
‘mere knowledge’ is a high abstraction which should 
be dismissed from our minds. It is the product of 
an age of professors. ‘Knowledge is always accom- 
panied with accessories of emotion and purpose.’ 
He finds this position established in Plato, where 
ideas are essentially linked with an activity of sub- 
jective feeling involving enjoyment and the urge 
to action. This is the Eros, the urge towards ideal 
perfection. Following this thought he passes to the 
Greek doctrine of Harmony and shows how the 
Greeks made the great discovery that exact mathe- 
matical relationships are realized in various ex- 
amples of beautiful composition. This was revealed 
both in musical and architectural composition, and 
the Greek mind proceeded to the generalization of 
the inter-relation of qualitative fact with quantita- 
tive composition. 

The abstractions of science and philosophy are 
a necessity of thought, but the requisite background 
of environment is too easily forgotten. Without 
some understanding of the final nature of things, 
science commits the error of combining propositions 
which presuppose inconsistent backgrounds. ‘All 
reasoning, apart from some metaphysical reference, 
is vicious.’ This is a hard saying, especially to the 
scientific specialist, but the whole trend of White- 
head’s thought seems to prove its truth. 
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With this continual emphasis on the necessity 
for a well-wrought metaphysic it is only to be ex- 
pected that a section of the book should be labelled 
‘Philosophical’, and contain some account of the 
author’s own metaphysical system. It is the most 
difficult portion of the work and will probably be 
largely unintelligible to the general reader. Only 
one who is already acquainted with Professor White- 
head’s thought, as developed for example in Process 
and Reality, is likely to stay the course. One needs 
to be a seasoned rider to the metaphysical hounds 
to be able to follow the hunt through such heavy 
country. Professor Whitehead’s peculiar gift for 
definition and ‘high abstraction’, abstraction of an 
unusual kind, makes his thought extremely obscure 
when he passes into the realm of generalities and 
technical terms that are the breath of life to a 
mathematician. Most of us need the genius of a 
Broad or Russell to interpret to us the subtleties 
of the Philosophy of Organism. 

In the final section of the book headed ‘Civili- 
zation’ we emerge again from the metaphysical hin- 
terland and catch a vision of the sea. Truth, beauty, 
adventure, art, and peace are held up to us as the 
qualities which should inhere in an ideal civilization. 
And by peace is not meant the mere lack of hos- 
tility in political relations. It is the quality of mind 
‘steady in its reliance that fine action is treasured 
in the nature of things’. 

The idea of Adventure as a necessary ingredient 
of the civilized spirit is somewhat novel. The civil- 
ized mind in its highest development is rather asso- 
ciated with ‘passive, critical qualities concerned 
chiefly with the fine Arts’. As a basis of all sound 
sociological theory it must be understood that ‘no 
static maintenance of perfection is possible. This 
axiom is rooted in the nature of things. Advance 
or Decadence are the only choices offered to man- 
kind. The pure conservative is fighting against the 
essence of the Universe’. 

This thesis is based on Whitehead’s organic meta- 
physic which involves the principle that reality is 
process. ‘Each actual thing is only to be under- 
stood in terms of becoming and perishing.’ An 
actuality is never just a static self played upon by 
a variety of shifting conditions. The static fallacy 
is a left-over from both Plato and Aristotle, more 
especially from the latter’s insistence in his logic on 
substantives and adjectives. A second principle in- 
volved is that ‘every occasion of actuality is in its 
own nature finite. Whatever is realized in any one 
occasion of experience excludes the unbounded 
welter of contrary possibilities’. History must be 
interpreted by seeing it as the effort of incompatible 
ideals for conjoint realization. Historical judge- 
ment of right or wrong is not to be based on a view 
of each ideal separately, but on the attempted con- 
junction. 

Every civilization realizes a measure of a certain 
type of perfection. The maintenance of the civili- 
zation at the level attained will depend on whether 
fresh experimentation within the type is possible. 
When the possibilities are exhausted staleness sets 
in, convention dominates, and adventure ceases. 
When outworn forms of life are prolonged deca- 
dence is inevitable. 

If a form of civilization is exhausted without a 


— 


corresponding exhaustion of originality of mind, a 
period of rapid transition may set in, with more or 
less dislocation of life and resulting distress. Such 
transitions to new forms of civilization are only 
sible ‘when thought has run ahead of realization’ 
This implies the adventure of imagination as a ne 
cessary prerequisite of the adventure of exploration, 
‘A race preserves its vigour so long as it harbours 
a real contrast between what has been and what 
may be; and so long as it is nerved by the vigour 
to adventure beyond the safeties of the past. With- 
out adventure civilization is in full decay.’ 

Finally the principle of Individuality points t. 
a correct doctrine of Harmony and a proper under- 
standing of Art. Life is dominated by enduring 
things which are experienced as unities of many 
occasions. These enduring individualities with al] 
their associated wealth of feeling and depth of pur- 
pose constitute the elements of the great Harmony. 
The perception of enduring individuals in an occa- 
sion of experience enters into an Appearance of a 
transformed Reality from which it develops by a 
simplification in which the enduring individuals 
occupy the foreground against a background of 
undistinguished occasions with a vague emotional 
tone. The Harmony is not a mere spatio-temporal 
pattern of sense, or of intellectual interpretation, 
but of fundamental feeling: — 


Thus civilization in its aim at fineness of feeling should 
so arrange its social relations, and the relations of its mem- 
bers to their natural environment, as to evoke into the ex- 
perience of its members Appearances dominated by the 
harmonies of forceful enduring things. Art must create, so 
that in the experience of the beholder there appear Individ- 
uals as it were immortal by their appeal to the deep recesses 
of feeling. For this reason, it is hardly a paradox to say, 
that a great civilization interfused with Art presents the 
world to its members clothed with the appearance of im- 


mortality. 
S. BASTERFIELD. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN MUSE 


ANTHOLOGIE DES Portes CANADIENS, par Jules Four- 
nier, troisiéme édition (Granger Fréres, Mont- 
real; pp. 296; $1.00). 

Quanp J’Paru’ Tout SEvL, par Jean Narrache, illus- 
traditions de Jean Palardy (Editions Albert Le- 
vesque, Montreal; pp. 130; $1.00). 


VERYONE interested in French - Canadian 

poetry has, since 1920, been acquainted with the 
excellent standard anthology selected by Jules 
Fournier and published shortly after his death by 
his widow and M. Olivar Asselin. Its advantages 
were many, its most obvious defect a tendency to be 
too representative historically, and to include too 
many worthy statesmen and maiden schoolmarms 
who wrote verse in what they took to be their in- 
spired moments. With a view to making the An- 
thology more selective and having regard to the fact 
that a whole new generation of poets has sprung 
into being since the first and second editions were 
launched some thirteen years ago, Mme. Fournier 
has just published a third edition, the first to under- 
go any revision of the text. 

That revision has been thorough and discrimi- 
nating. Twenty-five ‘poets’ drop back into the ob 
livion they deserve, which all in all is a good day's 
pogrom. To take their places fifteen of the post- 
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war generation fall into the ranks at the end. It 
would be hard to quarrel with either the discards or 
the additions. None of the former will ever be 
missed; none of the latter fall below the lowest com- 
mon multiple of the original collection. One might 
find fault, however, with the machinery used for 
selecting the extracts from the ‘new’ poets. They 
apparently did it themselves, and in more than one 
instance the old adage that poets are the very worst 
judges of their own work has been demonstrated 
afresh. But, on the whole, the new edition is such 
an intelligent piece of work that even this primary 
defect does not bulk very large. 

It is interesting to examine the new edition of 
the Anthologie as a panorama representative of a 
hundred years of French-Canadian poetry. It is 
perhaps not surprising to notice that the so-called 
Montreal School of 1900 still holds the preeminent 
position. And of the Montreal poets—of all French- 
Canadian poets—poor, mad Nelligan is still unques- 
tionably the greatest, the most genuinely poetic. 
Among the ancestral primitives —Crémazie, Fré- 
chette, Chapman and Co., the elements of candour 
and amateurism are thrown possibly into sharper 
relief than they were a decade and a half ago. 
Among the new additions Choquette counts, of 
course. He is writing the most inspired French- 
Canadian verse today. Slightly below him stand 
Coderre and, if one must be polite to the rather 
numerous galaxy of poetesses, Simone Routier. 

Coderre is a particularly interesting advance 
specimen of a new order of French-Canadian poet— 
the social poet. Hitherto in both languages our poets 
have been painfully and exclusively meteorological, 
or plunged in problems of form, like oriental carpet- 
weavers, or sighing and sobbing like the romantics 
of four generations ago. Coderre seems aware of 
his age and its problems, and under the pseudonym 
of Jean Narrache has published a fascinating little 
volume of social poems. In the half-peasant half- 
urban quaintness of the pungent Montreal dialect, 
an east-end proletarian looks cynically at the world 
about him; fat and successful business men playing 
golf of an afternoon, a ‘charity’ ball, the St. Jean 
Baptiste parade, and so on. I am tempted to quote 
generous extracts from the best of them, but they 
are in hundred per cent. Montréalais, generously 
scattered with apostrophes, and might meet a dis- 
astrous Waterloo at the hands of even the best 


Toronto type-setter. 
Fexrx WALTER 


A MODEST BIOGRAPHY 


Paut Vauery by Theodore Bosanquet (Longmans 
Green; pp. 136; $1.50). 


AUL VALERY, though he has written as little 
verse as Housman, can scarcely be denied the 
title of the most outstanding contemporary French 
poet. He is at the same time the writer of the most 
distinguished, if not the most popular or most in- 
fluential prose. In his own country, though he suc- 
ceeded Anatole France in the Academy in 1927, his 
progress towards public recognition, a goal that in- 
terests him singularly little, has been slow, and is 
not even yet uncontested. Abroad, he is even less 
known. A few works, prose and poetry, have been 
translated into English, W. McC. Stewart’s Eupalinos 
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and Capt. Wardle’s Ebauche d’un Serpent being the 
most satisfactory renderings; and H. A. L. Fisher, 
in the Taylorian Lecture for 1927 gave a brief but 
valuable study of his outstanding works to that date. 
No reasonably full critical study has as yet been 
available to English readers, though Mr. Stewart 
has half promised one. It is no great disparagement 
of Miss Bosanquet’s book to say that the gap still 
remains unfilled. Even in French, there is no very 
satisfactory study, but Miss Bosanquet’s brief bib- 
liography does not mention Fernandat or Guéguen, 
whose books, though deformed by excessive admir- 
ation or preposterous style, remain on the whole 
the most adequate and illuminating studies. 

Valéry indeed offers no easy task to the com- 
mentator. The clarity of his prose is often as de- 
ceptive as the obscurity of his verse, concealing 
more, as the other sometimes conceals less thought 
than one would have expected. On this account, he 
has sometimes been rather hastily compared to T. S. 
Eliot. Actually, there is little likeness except that 
they are both intelligent men, and both difficult of 
comprehension. The extravagant allusiveness of 
Eliot, his loose metric, his sour lack of confidence, 
find no echo in Valéry, who rejoices in the strictest 
forms, a vocabulary both of word and phrase that 
seems new from his own minting, and a white-hot 
intensity of feeling that sometimes amounts almost 
to hyper-aesthesia. In fact, to make a Valéry in Eng- 
lish, we should have to combine something of the 
metaphysical imagination of Donne, the technical 
mastery of Pope, without the restraint that preserves 
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him from exaggerated effects, and the sensuous 
quality of Keats; and we must watch carefully to 
see that not the least atom of humour slips into the 
mixture. 

Miss Bosanquet’s account of the poems, which 
are probably Valéry’s most significant contribution 
to literature, is necessarily brief. It cannot be said 
to do much for the elucidation of their numerous 
difficulties, nor for the interpretation of their gen- 
eral meaning and intent, beyond what is obvious 
from the simpler portions of the poems themselves. 
It does, however, fulfil quite creditably Miss Bosan- 
quet’s more modest purpose of briefly summarizing 
the main aspects of Valéry’s work for the benefit of 
those who are unfamiliar with it. 

Much the same criticism might be made of her 
treatment of the prose. There is little attempt to dis- 
engage the characteristic quality of Valéry’s thought, 
and to rephrase it in terms more easily grasped by 
the average reade” «acquainted with his work. His 
opinions are briefly summarized, in his own terms. 
Valéry’s ideas, however, as becomes a mathema- 
tician, are generally lucid in themselves, but not 
always lucid to us. Illustration, expansion, com- 
parison are often necessary to make them readily 
assimilable. 

The chapter on the ‘Introduction to the Method 
of Leonardo da Vinci’, is well done; those on Mon- 
sieur Teste, Eupalinos, L’ame et la Danse, are little 
more than sketches. The later essays are passed 
over briefly; but L’Idée Fixe receives an intelligent 
and more detailed appreciation. 

Though of little value as a critical study, the book 
gives, as is apparently its intention, in brief and 
readable form, a good deal of information about 
Valéry’s life and work not otherwise accessible in 
English. It should be a useful introduction. 

L. A. MacKay 


THE PROFESSIONS IN ENGLAND 


THE Proresstions, by A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. 
Wilson (Oxford University Press; pp. vii, 536; 
$7.50) .- 

N their book on the Professions, Professor Carr- 

Saunders and Mr. Wilson have produced a mas- 
terly study of the subject. The work is an encyclo- 
pedia in miniature. It is not only a mine of infor- 
mation but aiso an unfailing source of entertain- 
ment. The professional man has ever been the un- 
willing butt of satirists from Aristophanes ‘o Shaw. 
He is here dealt with in a spirit of scientific detach- 
ment, with his merits and shortcomings as objects of 
interest, the results rather of his training than of his 
character. 

Some twenty odd professions and semi-profes- 
sions are discussed. Naturally much space is de- 
voted to the Law and Medicine; they being the most 
ancient and typical of professions and perhaps still 
the most important. The Army, the Navy, and the 
Church are omitted, which is perhaps unfortunate, 
though they undoubtedly deserve a volume to them- 
selves. A further omission of more significance is 
that of Banking. This vocation is, of course, really a 
semi-skilled trade, whose practitioners rarely pos- 
sess the minimal standards of intelligence or training 
for a profession. Nevertheless, in Canada at least, 
they seem to claim and exercise all the privileges 


of professional status. They order these things better 
in England. 

The authors have spared neither time nor effort 
on their task. Their statements and comments 
throughout the work are marked by a most careful 
and considered judgement. Their purpose was to do 
for the Professions what has already been done in 
such detail for the Trade Unions. Their reason is 
that their subject matter is of even greater import- 
ance; for while the trade unionist is a useful member 
of the social system the professional man is quite 
indispensable. Whatever form of society finally 
evolves from our present discontents, the direction 
and management of its various mechanisms must lie 
in the hands of the trained expert who alone pos- 
sesses the special knowledge and skill which can 
ensure their proper functioning. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which the 
first, comprising more than half the work, is descrip- 
tive. The development, degeneration, reform, and 
present state of the various professions is most ad- 
mirably given. Some of the details are surprising. 
It seems odd that the barrister in England should 
be practically above the law; answerable only to 
God and his own conscience, and in the last resort, 
to the Benchers of the Inns of Court. The Solicitor, 
on the other hand, is hedged in by legal restrictions. 
‘Though solicitors are not alone among the profes- 
sions in enjoying a legal monopoly of certain func- 
tions, they constitute the only instance in which the 
law has thought fit to prevent abuse of the monopoly 
by setting up a maximum scale of fees.’ Again one 
feels that they order these things better in England. 

The Medical Profession is dealt with more kindly 
than the legal; perhaps too kindly in some respects. 
At least the doctors as a group are actively engaged 
in studying the fundamentals of their craft while 
the lawyers are not. This may be why we hear so 
much of the advance of medical science and so little 
of any advance in legal methods or in the treatment 
of criminals. Moreover, the doctor usually enters his 
profession by way of some university and has been 
exposed at least to the elements of an education. 
Here also he differs from the articled clerk. The 
working of the National Insurance Act is given in 
detail, and the whole question of the divided alleg- 
iance of the ‘panel’ doctor to his patient and to the 
State is very carefully discussed. This feature of the 
book should make it of great value to the medical 
members, if any, of the C.C.F., who may be faced 
after the next election with the problem of setting 
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up a state medical service for Canada. On the whole, 
the life of a doctor seems to be a happier one in Eng- 
land than it is here. His economic position is better 
and more secure, and he enjoys a prestige and a 
measure of protection from the unqualified quack 
which our democratic ideals make impracticable in 
this country. Of course, it is probable that the Eng- 
lish climate has something to do with making the 
doctor indispensable and so ensuring him an hon- 
oured place in society. 

Part Two deals with the rise of professionalism 
from the 12th to the 19th centuries. It paralleled the 
rise of the Middle Class which took place during 
the same period. In this latter part of the book one 
regrets the rather incomplete discussion of the rela- 
tion of the professions to the public, especially to 
the middle-class public; for it is from this group that 
the professions are recruited, and it is upon this 
group that they depend for their economic support. 
It is evident enough that the Middle Class is today 
being ground to powder between the upper millstone 
of financial autocracy and the nether of a militant 
proletariat. Perhaps in England this is not so; but 
we strongly doubt it. Throughout parts Three and 
Four of the book there is implied a condition of social 
stability that really ended with the Boer war. No 
one entering upon the study of any profession today 
can be sure that there will be a place for him in that 
profession when he has qualified. In fact, the whole 
Western world is littered with unemployed profes- 
sionals; lawyers, doctors, architects, engineers, and 
teachers, whose long and costly training has been 
worse than wasted, for it has unfitted them for that 
routine toil to which our financial pundits are re- 
stricting the activities of mankind. In spite of this 
obvious fact the professional is usually to be found 
on the side of the Money Power and opposed to the 
New Deal. It is a tragic paradox and one over which 
the authors have preferred to draw a kindly veil of 
silence. 

Such minor defects in the various professions as 
the authors regretfully discuss are generally 
ascribed by them to defective education. There is a 
recurring plea throughout the book that all profes- 
sions should endeavour to use the universities as a 
preliminary training ground. This plan could not 
fail to benefit both the professions and the universi- 
ties themselves. The usual undergraduate ‘Arts’ 
course has been fairly described as a ‘four year 
prolongation of puerility’. If the needs of the pro- 
fessions were better provided for, it might help to 
alleviate this condition. 

In matter, as in manner, the book is what Can- 
adians call ‘typically English’. Something is lost by 
the absence of comparisons with professionalism in 
Europe and America, but one cannot condense 
everything into one volume. Moreover, it may have 
been felt that such comparisons would reflect too 
much credit on the English Professions, and so per- 
haps delay the advent of those few reforms which 
Professor Carr-Saunders and Mr. Wilson have so 
tactfully suggested. 

ARTHUR GOULDING 
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INAPPROPRIATE TRIMMINGS 


WILDERNESS WALLS, by Jane Rolyat (J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd.; pp. 268; $2.00). 


‘Ee those who enjoyed The Lily of Fort Garry, 
Wilderness Walls may prove something of a dis- 
appointment. It is partly a novel, partly a chronicle, 
and more satisfactory as a chronicle than as a novel. 
The story, such as there is, moves laxly and fitfully; 
the characters do not come effectively to life, nor 
does the psychological analysis of the hero go very 
deep. The sketch of life in a Hudson Bay Company 
post in the eighteen-sixties is appreciatively and 
sympathetically done; but it seems more summary 
and secondary than it should. 

One feels that it might have been profitable to 
make more of this element, with less effort to pro- 
duce a conventional novel. Miss Rolyat sustains the 
reader’s interest best in simple and graphic accounts 
of details of everyday life: more ambitious pas- 
sages of mental or material description have an un- 
pleasant air of elaborate affectation. Especially in 
the first hundred pages, where the effort is most de- 
liberate and ostentatious, the strain after what can 
only be called illiterately literary fine writing, 
produces not merely jargon, but gibberish. For 
example: — 


With elementary ululations the men lifted the barrels or 
bales from the boats, and shouldering them began the course 
along shore to the storehouses, while the rotund Gorrie lustily 
commanded. 

‘Clear the way. Clear the way.’ 

‘Take that keg away quick,’ he suddenly detonated, indi- 
cating a keg of something almost in the water. 

‘Tie up that loose twine, you rogue,’ he fomented. 


Without an affidavit, no one will find it easy to 
believe that ‘foment’ is used here in the dictionary 
sense of ‘to apply warm lotions to; to instigate, 
cherish, and promote by excitements; to encourage, 
abet’. It is pretty clear from the context that the 
word intended was ‘fulminated’, itself a word which 
could well be spared in such uses. Neither is the 
language much enriched by such inventions as ‘a 
man or devil carnate or incarnate’ (p. 187). 

The trouble is, these strange expressions do not 
seem to be the excusable and inevitable product of 
a mind naturally distorted: they read rather as if 
ideas primarily simple and expressive, had been 
confusingly decked with inappropriate trimmings 
in obedience to a false theory of literary style. 

If the book were completely worthless, one would 
not bother. But Miss Rolyat has a good idea, and 
in the less self-conscious moments, a genuine, though 
undramatic narrative talent. It is too much to ask 
that this book be rewritten in a less flashy, inaccurate 
and fatiguing idiom; but one may hope in the re- 
maining books of the trilogy to find a purer style 
that will give her real qualities freer play. 

L. A. MacKay 
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METAPHYSICS OF THE AGE 


THE Mopern THEME, by José Ortega y Gasset, trans- 
lated from the Spanish by James Cleugh (W. W. 
Norton; pp. 152; $2.00). 


ENOR ORTEGA Y GASSET became a ‘fashion- 

able’ philosopher and joined the Keyserlings, 
the Spenglers, and the Ludwigs, with his Revolt of 
the Masses last year. It was a showy and rather 
nebulous collection of essays which hardly showed 
the venerable Madrid professor to his best advan- 
tage. The Modern Theme is quite a different per- 
formance, less facile, closer knit, and however one 


» may disagree with many of the author’s conclusions, 


tremendously stimulating. 

What in fact Senor Ortega y Gasset sets out to 
do is to analyze the sensibility of this eopch after 
the fashion of Fichte in his Characteristics of this 
Age. It leads him necessarily into a series of long 
excursions into the philosophy of history, or, as he 
would prefer to call it, into metahistory. Proceeding 
by exclusion in a series of negative definitions, he 


attempts to show that the present age is neither tra- 


ditionalist as Europe was in the Middle Ages, or the 


_ Orient is now, and that it has ceased to follow the 


alternative poles of thought that have dominated 
since the Renaissance, rationalism and skepticism. 
It is simply disillusioned. But lest this sound too 
tragic a diagnosis, the author goes on to prove that 
the abandonment of the pure idea, of the worship 
of culture as a thing apart from life, leads and will 
lead to a new vitalism, a more completely integrated 
individual. 

As Senor Ortega y Gasset marches through his 
theorem he shows every now and then a quite ex- 
traordinary understanding of this generation for a 
man of his age. Take the following remarks on art 
considered as sport rather than as duty in the heavy 
nineteenth-century fashion: — 

With surprising unanimity the most recent of the genera- 
tions of all Western countries is creating an art, musical, 
pictorial, and poetic, which is infuriating the men of the 
generations anterior to their own. Even people of middle age, 
who are more sympathetically inclined, cannot bring them- 
selves to appreciate the new art, for the simple reason that 
they are unable to understand it. It is not that they think it 
better or worse than the art of the past; they do not consider 
it art at all, and consequently they quite sincerely believe 
that they are dealing with a gigantic fraud which has been 
allowed to spread its ramifications over the whole of Europe 
and America. 


Any consistent reader of the correspondence 
columns in Canadian newspapers will be struck by 
the pertinency of this statement. 

Two long appendices by way of corollaries to The 
Modern Theme contain almost as much meat as the 
main body of the book, and one of them is certainly 
highly debatable. In an essay entitled “The Sunset 
of Revolution’, the author attempts to prove that 
revolution is the result of a strong current of 
utopian rationalism, and that as the new age has 
turned its back on purely geometrical habits of 
thought, revolution has become an impossibility in 
the modern age. To make this thesis sound credible 
the good professor indulges in the old, old game of 
making history repeat itself. Thus both Cleisthenes 
and the men of 1790 introduced the decimal system 
into their paper constitutions; the Socratic and revo- 
lutionary age in France passed away; hence draw 
the conclusions you are meant to draw. 


Why do so many persons commit the monstrous 
error of considering the French Revolution as a 
standard type to which all revolutions must con- 
form? The great contribution of the past half 
century has been the construction of a modern and 
anti-romantic technique of revolution which, to use 
the Kantian terminology of our author, is far closer 
to practical reason than to pure reason. The men 
of 1790 are as far away as Cleisthenes and as Senor 
Ortega y Gasset, who mistakes the thunder-cloud 
of Fascism for a permanent change in the weather. 
Was there not a similar moment in Europe after 
"48? 

The final appendix, a brief one, performs the 
very wholesome task of clearing up some of the 
false impressions created by pseudo-philosophical 
interpretations of the Einstein theory. The words 
‘relativism’ and ‘relativity’ have been much abused 
in the past decade and have been strangely endowed 
with a sort of Berkeleyan significance. Our Spanish 
philosopher prefers to use the term ‘perspectivism’ 
for the new general idea which is the main by-pro- 
duct of the new physics and the new geometry. In 
a series of brilliant paragraphs he prophecies that 
the loss of the idea of an infinite universe is likely 
to have as profound an effect on the men of the 
twentieth century as the discovery of that infinite 
universe had upon the men of the sixteenth. 

Fe.trx WALTER 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Perer ABELARD, by Helen Waddell 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 304; $2.00). 


Miss Waddell has taken one of the 
greatest love stories in human history, 
and told it better than it has ever been 
told before, better probably than it can 
ever be told again. The intimate know- 
ledge of the thought and life of the 
period, displayed in the Wandering 
Scholars, and the Mediaeval Latin 
Lyrics, and their sensitive and vigorous 
style, give us here a story, to us more 
vivid, and, one feels, even more true, 
than Abelard’s own account, written 
when he was worn out and almost 
broken down by persecution, and saw 
his own past life distorted through bit- 
ter resentment and proud remorse. 

Without the least strain or pedantry, 
the life of the early twelfth century is 
evoked in all its remarkable richness 
and intensity; we become for the mo- 
ment their contemporaries, not they 
ours, we share the passionate emotions 
evoked by one of the most ardent re- 
births of the human spirit that West- 
ern Europe has ever known. Such a re- 
creation of the time was necessary, to 
understand the character and circum- 
stances of Abelard; but Miss Waddell’s 
attention is never distracted from the 
main characters, however true and liv- 
ing even the slightest incidental actors 
become. 

Miss Waddell does justice, as not 
many contemporary writers could have 
done, at once to the intellectual emin- 
ence of Abelard, one of the proudest 
and most original thinkers of the Middle 
Ages, and to his arrogant and forceful 
character, that yet could arouse such 
almost idolatrous devotion among his 
friends and students. Nor was Heloise 
an unworthy match for him, either in 
mind or spirit. In the words that Miss 
Waddell puts into the mouth of the 
magnificent old character Gilles de 
Vannes, Canon of Notre Dame and 
friend of both, it was the mating of 
eagles. 

The book indeed is difficult to praise. 
It is above ordinary praise, full of the 
most delicate and accurate beauty, with 
a sure and strong movement, and at 
times an almost unbearable poignancy. 
It would have been one of the great 
books of any generation. 


L.A. M. 


THe Group MovEeMENT, by H. H. Hen- 
son, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 82; $.75). 

Dr. Henson has given in this Visita- 
tion Charge to his Diocese a succinct 
and penetrating criticism of Buchman- 
nism. He finds that it is seriously at 
fault in its neglect of the intellectual 
problems aroused by Christianity, in 
its tendency to over-emphasize the 
adolescent aspects of religion, and in 
the inadequateness of the conception of 
Christianity to which it confines itself. 
He examines the prominent ideas of 
‘sharing’ and ‘guidance’ as these are ex- 
pounded in the literature of the groups, 
and shows them to be at bottom shal- 
low and ignorant misinterpretations of 
truly Christian positions. In the tend- 
ency to magnify concrete results, he 
finds something that resembles Pharis- 
aism rather than Christianity. 

There is a good deal of spiritual bul- 
lying about this movement, a good deal 
of humbug, and a very great deal of 
unintelligent and uninformed but thor- 
oughly sincere enthusiasm. In the long 
run, and indeed in a fairly short run, 
the attempt to impose Christianity by 
the methods of high-pressure sales- 
manship will prove a losing venture. 
It is therefore highly satisfying to find 
one so well qualified to speak as is Dr. 
Henson, disregarding the ballyhoo and 
the intimidating bluster of these peo- 
ple, and subjecting their claims and 
doctrines to the cold light of common- 
sense. The Group positions are defin- 
itely wrong positions, and their claim 
to a higher holiness, purity, honesty, 
etc., need not make us afraid to say so. 
They are no closer to first century 
Christianity than to Voodooism, and are 
perhaps more nearly related to the lat- 
ter than to the former. 

F. W.B. 


Great GERMAN SHORT NOVELS AND 
Srortes, edited by Bennet A. Cerf 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 475; $1.10). 

This volume is another excellent ad- 
dition to the Modern Library and 
should be read and owned by every 
lover of literature. It includes among 
other stories Goethe’s ‘Werther’, Haupt- 
mann’s ‘Flagman Thiel’, Thomas Mann’s 
‘Death in Venice’, Jakob Wassermann’s 
‘Lukardis’ and Stefan Zweig’s ‘Amok’. 
Unfortunately a number of the select- 
ions not mentioned here are open to 
objection, in certain instances to ser- 





<< 


ious objection. The names of Schiller 
(Friedrich, not Johann) and Heine do 
not belong here at all; neither i; 
known as a short story writer. [f 
Heine had to be included, one of the 
Reisebilder would have been far more 
appropriate than ‘The Gods in Exile’. 
Gottfried Keller ought to be represent. 
ed by something more substantial than 
‘The Naughty Saint Vitalis’; he is re- 
garded by most Germans as the great- 
est master of fiction in the nineteenth 
century. Theodor Storm, Hermann 
Sudermann, and Arnold Zweig might 
easily have been omitted in favour of 
such writers as Kleist, Jean Paul, Bren- 
tano, Eichendorff, Chamisso, C. F. 
Meyer, Paul Kornfeld, and Franz 
Kafka. 

However, the anthology is excellent 
in spite of its faults and it is to be 
hoped that it will become so popular 
that the editors of the Modern Library 
will be moved to publish a supplemen- 
tary volume to it. Should this happen, 
they would do well to leave the editing 
in the hands of someone who knows 
German literature thoroughly and who 
could write a more enlightening intro- 
duction than Mr. Cerf’s to the present 
book. 

H.S. 


Myru aNpd Riruat. Essays on the 
Myth and Ritual of the Hebrews in re- 
lation to the Culture Pattern of the 
Ancient East. Edited by S. H. Hooke 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xix, 204; 
$3.25). 

This is an attempt to offer to a fairly 
wide public the results of modern in- 
vestigation into the primitive religion of 
the Hebrews. The religious syncretism 
of the Hellenistic Age, which formed 
the subsoil of early Christianity and 
brought into the thought of the church 
elements from all the great civilizations, 
is here shown to have existed in a dif- 
ferent form in the earlier period. Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, the Pheonicians, the 
wandering Hittites, and the aboriginal 
tribes of Canaan all played their part 
in the construction of the Hebrew sys- 
tem of myth and ritual. At the same 
time, in the adaptation of such elements 
as the Hebrews admitted into their sys- 
tem, a fundamental change was éf- 
fected by the Hebrew rejection of the 
idea of the deified king, which was cen- 
tral in the systems of all these other 
nations of the Near East. 

The essays are uniformly excellent, 
intelligently grouped around the cen- 
tral theme, exceptionally well illus- 
trated, and presented in a form as pop- 
ular as could be attained without sacri- 


fice of scientific value. 
F. W.B. 
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MepraevAL Inpia, by A. Yusuf Ali 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 55; 
$1.50). 

Inp1an Dust, by P. E. Richards (Nel- 
son; pp. 272; $1.75). 

In the four brief lectures in which 
he attempts to give some idea of Indian 
life in the Middle Ages, Mr. Yusuf Ali 
wisely decides to concentrate his at- 
tention on three particularly marked 
and important periods, the seventh cen- 
tury, the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and the fourteenth century. The first 
lecture, a general introduction, is de- 
voted to giving the historical perspec- 
tive, and the reasons for choosing these 
particular epochs. In a subject in which 
the material is so embarrassingly cop- 
ious, Mr. Yusuf Ali has undoubtedly 
done well to prefer a series of reason- 
ably detailed pictures, rather than a 
sketchy or over-crammed account of 
the whole period, especially as his in- 
terest is rather in social than in poli- 
tical history. Despite the limits of 
space, however, it is a surprisingly full, 
and extremely attractive introduction 
to a little-known, but intensely inter- 
esting field of historical studies. 

Mr. Richards’ letters, a selection pub- 
lished after his death covering the per- 
iod between 1911 and 1920, are of 
rather casual interest. They share the 
common fault of letters not intended 
for publication, the fault of being 
rather scrappy, summary, and dis- 
jointed. They give, however, an inti- 
mate and familiar impression of the 
life and interests of a man of education 
and taste, serving as principal of an 
Indian college in the Punjab, liking 
his students and liked by them, but 
conscious of an even greater gap than 
that which always separates teacher 
and student anywhere. It would have 
been interesting to have more of such 
a man’s comments on the political situ- 
ation as he saw it; as it is, the book 
provides an interesting commentary on 
the proverb quoted by Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, ‘A European coming to the 
East, if he has no patience, gains it; if 
he has patience, loses it’. 

J.S. 


ALEXANDRINE TEACHING ON THE UNI- 
VERSE, by R. B. Tollington (George 
Allen & Unwin; pp. 181; $1.50). 

This book comprises four lectures, 
each of them dealing with one leading 
idea: divine transcendence, mediation 
between the divinity and the physical 
universe, the nature of that universe 
considered astronomically, the place and 
function of man in it. The develop- 
ment of each idea in Alexandria from 
the first century B.C. to the third cen- 
tury A.D. is followed and the views of 


each of the great thinkers of the period 
considered. Naturally this piecemeal 
method of approach does not leave the 
reader with a very clear picture of the 
philosophy of Origen, Philo, Clement, 
or Plotinus considered as a system, 
but, and this is all a short sketch of 
this kind can hope to do, it does leave 
him with a fair realization of the gen- 
eral attitude of this period towards 
these perennial questions. It also makes 
painfully clear the appalling confusion 
that arises when poetical metaphors, 
frequently contradictory, are stiffened 
into dogmas and then supported and 
allegedly reconciled with all the in- 
genuity of trained logicians, an unfor- 
tunate habit by no means restricted to 
the Alexandrines. The author has 
many shrewd things to say of modern, 
as well as ancient, religion, and the 
book as a whole is surprisingly read- 
able, considering its abstruse subject. 
One is, however, rather surprised to find 
Dr. Tollington now and again looking 
back with envy to the emphatic sure- 
ness of his Alexandrines, disconcerting 
because a sureness that is born of 
blindness to difficulty we are surely 
better without. 
G.M.A.G. 


Zest, by Charles G. Norris (Double- 
day, Doran & Gundy; pp. 445; $2.25). 

This book, which might well bear the 
subtitle, ‘Love-Life of a Lusty Lout’, 
is strongly recommended to anyone 
that wants a good deep revel in gloom. 
It is soaked through and through with 
the dark chilly damp of San Francisco 
fog; a sullen, hopeless, almost sulky 
book that makes Zola seem to glow 
with life and cheer. One would almost 
believe that in the search for a mono- 
syllabic title that ended in this ironic 
choice, Mr. Norris had come across an 
old-fashioned cookbook that used the 
word zest in the sense of orange-peel. 
If so, he gave the term a new and de- 
rogatory extension, for anything more 
like the skin of a sucked orange than 
the life here portrayed it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

All this may seem to imply that the 
book is hard reading. It is, rather; yet 
its very drabness carries with it a 
heavier condemnation of our civiliza- 
tion and way of life than more empha- 
tic and rhetorical propaganda could 
achieve. It is painfully clear how far 
our present organization of society 
fails to bring satisfaction to the very 
classes to whose interests it is sup- 
posed primarily to be directed. 

It is true that superficially one is left 
merely with the Early-Christian im- 
pression that all intercourse and com- 
mon life between the sexes, licit or il- 
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licit, is bound to turn out unhappily. 
It does not seem likely, however, that 
Mr. Norris subscribes to this unduly 
simplified, but tempting Manichean 
solution, that the cure for all the ills 
of humanity is to break off all rela- 
tions between the sexes—a drastic 
cure indeed, but incomparably effec- 
tive, if only it were completely practic- 
able. By implication rather than direct 
statement he seems to accede to the 
desperate hope that a new, more rea- 
listic, and more workable set of values 
may yet give humanity a new lease of 
life. From the literary point of view 
it is not a_ particularly memorable 
book, and it is hard to imagine it be- 
ing a great popular success; but as a 
document of social unrest among even 
the supposedly privileged classes its 
value is far from negligible. 
J.S. 


Nor ALL Joy, by Dermot Freyer 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp 248; 7/6). 

Devit’s Carco, by Anton de Bruyne 
(Denis Archer; pp. 256; 7/6). 

A number of these stories which are 
collected in Not All Joy have already 
been published in the Dublin Magazine. 
Mr. Freyer is an Irishman, resident in 
England, and it is evident that a large 
part of the book is written around his 
own personal experiences as a young 
medical student, and later as a lover, 
husband, and father. While there is 
nothing outstanding about any of the 
stories, they are written in excellent 
English, and show a sensitive appre- 
ciation of environment and emotion. 

de Bruyne’s book is more difficult to 
evaluate, possibly because the author 
is a Dutch sailor writing in a foreign 
language. The plot is a good one—a 
race between two clipper ships for fan- 
tastic stakes, complicated by the love 
of a mate for his captain’s wife. But 
the story is uneven, and de Bruyne is 
never sure whether he wants to write 
a cheap tale of adventure or a first- 
rate novel. In the end he does neither. 

N. McK. 
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Tue ApOLEscENT Boy, by Winifred V. 
Richmond (Farrar & Rinehart—Oxford 
University Press; pp. xvi, 233; $2.50). 

Dr. Richmond, who has been doing 
clinical and psychiatric work for the 
past fifteen years, has devoted a great 
deal of time to the adolescents of both 
sexes. She is therefore particularly well 
fitted to speak with authority on this 
branch of psychology. She presents the 
problems of normal and abnormal boys 
in a clear and interesting fashion, so 
that her book ought to be of practical 
value to parents and teachers. The first 
chapter describes the customs of adol- 
escence through the various ages and 
the changes in the attitude of society 
towards them. The physiology and 
psychology of puberty, ignorance of 
which causes so many heartbreaks both 
to the boys and their mothers, provides 
a good introduction to the two chap- 
ters which follow: on deficiencies and 
abnormalities, and the delinquent boy. 
The last four chapters follow the boy 
through the high school, the college 
and into the ‘changing world’. They 
outline the normal psychological de- 
velopment of youth and provide a gen- 
erous number of histories of unusual 
cases which Dr. Richmond has gathered 
from personal experience. 

The work shows that Dr. Richmond 
has a keen appreciation of the problems 
she treats and a broad knowledge of the 
fundamental difficulties which cause 
abnormal and delinquent reactions. For 
unfortunately those in our society, who 
are responsible for the management 
and punishment of adolescent misde- 
meanors, are too frequently concerned 
with symptoms rather than with un- 
derlying causes. 

There is an excellent bibliography at 
the end of each chapter for those who 
wish to read more widely on the sub- 
jects it introduces. 

M.S. 


SACRAMENTS OF SIMPLE FOoLk, by R. R. 
Marett. Gifford Lectures for 1932-33 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 225; 
$3.00). 

This is a study of the sacramental as- 
pects of primitive religion. Dr. Marett 
has an exceptionally thorough know- 
ledge of the mass of facts about the cus- 
toms of primitive peoples that have 
been made available by anthropological 
investigation during the last half-cen- 
tury; he draws readily and confidently 
upon this store for evidences and illus- 
trations of his own theories. A sacra- 
ment he defines as ‘any rite which by 
way of sanction or positive blessing in- 
vests a natural fuaction with a super- 
natural authority of its own’, and he 


proceeds in a series of separate chap- 
ters to study the conditions under 
which different functions such as eat- 
ing, mating, fighting, etc., are invested 
with supernatural authority, how the 
investiture is brought about, and what 
are its ultimate consequences in the 
organization and rationalization of hu- 
man society. 

For the reader, the lectures suffer 
somewhat from the fact that they were 
obviously written for an audience; the 
style suggests semi-extempore speech 
and at times has a touch of the unduly 
flowery rhetoric that curses English pul- 
pit oratory. A more serious fault is Dr. 
Marett’s overworking of the idea that 
the civilized man and the savage are 
brothers under the skin. This philoso- 
phy of humanity lies behind the effort 
to treat primitive peoples as if they 
formed a unit, and as if they repre- 
sented a stage in a normal development 
of the race as a race, which is assumed 
as self-evident. It seems, however. that 
we must abandon the attempt to unify 
the practices and ideas of primitive 
peoples in different areas, where there 
has been no cultural contact, and must 
content ourselves with studying separ- 
ately the histories of separated groups. 
We must not expect the marriage cus- 
toms of the Polynesian islanders to 
illustrate the marriage theories of the 
pre-historic Egyptians any more than 
we seek for illustrations of Indo-Euro- 
pean syntax in the language of the 
North American Indian. 

F. W.B. 


Fucrrive Morninea, by Leslie A. Paul 
(Denis Archer; pp. 327; 7/6). 

Atas Lwucinpa, by Seth Baldwin 
(Denis Archer; pp. 300 7/6). 

Neither of these novels achieves 
greatness at any point, but they are 
both competent and entertaining. Fugi- 
tive Morning, though the more uneven, 
is also the more interesting, and in the 
first part of it the author is treating of 
a subject that has not received from 
novelists the attention is deserves: the 
effect of the war upon the mind and 
development of a schoolboy. Jim Pen- 
ton is only nine years old in 1914, war 
is everywhere about him in London; 
his father, a weak sort of creature, 
becomes a very self-satisfied drill- 
sergeant, while his elder brother goes 
to France, and dies. The household, 
the school, the air-raids, the evening 
jobs as errand-boy to eke out the slen- 
der family income, the hospital where 
he makes himself useful as a Boy Scout, 
all this is well and vividly told and will 
be read with sympathy and enjoyment. 
But the war period passes too quickly, 





and when the adolescent Jim tries to 
put his mental house, and the world, in 
order by endless talking of politics, 
love, religion, and the things that mat- 
ter, I find it difficult to sympathize as 
I should with him or his friends. It js 
perhaps unfortunate, though certainly 
true, that it is very difficult for anyone 
but a writer of genius to make the half- 
baked philosophizings of adolescence 
interesting in cold print. Life is like 
that, no doubt, but novels need not be, 
and the truth of the story is at best but 
an attenuating circumstance. Later, 
however, we come upon a love story 
simply and excellently told which goes 
a long way to redeem the author’s tem- 
porary lapse from his own high stand- 
ard, and makes the whole book worth 
the reading, so that Jim remains our 
friend to the end, even if he is a trifle 
tiresome at a difficult period of his 
life. 

Alas Lucinda is less uneven, and 
those who can appreciate a simple story 
without thrills or melodrama will enjoy 
following Lucinda to the family hotel 
where she goes to spend the summer 
in North Carolina with her father, Pro- 
fessor Bemish. (What quaint people 
these professors are!). Poor Lucinda is 
an awkard, physically unattractive 
spinster, youngish and sexually starved, 
but not too analytically so. She is good 
fun really, and so are the rest of the 
hotel party, the young man who mis- 
guidedly married somebody else in- 
stead of Lucinda, the proprietor and all 
the others, whose storms in the local 
teacups are pleasantly, and rather min- 
utely, described. They all disperse 
never to return, and leave the reader 
with the feelings of a quiet holiday not 
too unprofitably spent. 

G.M.A.G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


Tue Ricut TO WoRK AND AN INCOME, 
by J.C. Wilson (Witness Press, Mont- 
real; pp. 24; $.15). 

Tue New Canana, by E. H. Hugli (E. 
H. Hugli, 306 Kingswood Rd., Toronto; 
pp. 53; $.50). 

PROCEEDINGS, CANADIAN’ POLITICAL 
Science AssoctaTion, 1933 (Canadian 
Political Science Association; pp. 256; 
$3.00). 

GENERAL 

VoLUME THE First, by Jane Austen 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 140; 
$1.50). 
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CHARLES LaMB AND His CONTEMPOR- 
aries, by Edmund Blunden (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. ix, 215; $2.25). 

Peter ABELARD, by Helen Waddell 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 304; $2.00). 

TWELVE TILLICUM TALES, by Helen M. 
Hill (Stockwell; pp. 41; 2/-). 

Nicut FANTASIA AND OTHER POEMs, 
by Victoria Ruth Fraser (Stockwell; 
pp. 7; 6d.). 

Tue UNIVERSE OF LicHT, by Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
x, 281; $3.75). 

Lorp Rippett’s War Diary, 1914-1918 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xi, 387; 
$6.00). 

Turee Mo.uiereE Piays, by F. Anstey 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xv, 274; 
$2.25). 
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TINKLINGS 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuUM. 
Sir: 

The following is my reply to ‘Tink- 
lings’ in your May issue, by H. Rooney 
Pelletier. 


H. Rooney Pelletier 

How can you learn 

All did not vanish 

In the ghostly obsequies 
Of poesies 

As writ by man? 

Stress not so much the Eunuch 
Ego can truly magnify 

But millions!!! 

Sapphos by the lamp-posts 
More millions 

Sure, make them all. 


Our mothers, sisters 
Sweethearts—Oh, I forget— 
That unique touch— 

Not millions. 


When you can write of fundamentals 
Love—Soul, that last 

A thing we all can own 

And cherish secretly— 

My own—not yours— 

Nor anyone’s 

Then carry as the ant— 

Just grain by grain. 


Load not your mental side car 
As tho’ it were a ten-ton truck 
It will not bear the load 

Not all at once— 
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Love, if you can 
If not— 
Sleep in communion with your soul 
Perhaps it still can tell you 
How to build. 
A.E.K. 


LAUREL WREATHS 


The Editor, THz CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

The Greeks and Romans of old gave 
their victors laurel wreaths to keep 
their heads from swelling. 

If not inconsistent with the policy of 
your publication, I wish to suggest that 
you call for popular subscriptions from 
all patriotic Canadians for a laurel 
wreath with an iron heel clasp for pre- 
sentation to Mr. Bennett, upon his re- 
turn from London for: — 

Saving the World Economic Con- 
ference. 

Blasting his way so as to bring 
prosperity to the countless families 
obliged to live on four-dollar-a-week 
hand-outs. 

Getting, after three years, work for 
the single unemployed at twenty 
cents a day and keep. 

Continuing to give premium to the 
gold mine owners for their metal, the 
value of which even Stephen Leacock 
cannot determine. 

Assuring the countless thousands 

of our young men and women that 

with patience and faith in Providence, 


with proper amount of prayers, by 
and by they shall get work and earn 
a living. 

Permitting the liberal ‘sachem’ to 
have his Prince Albert summer home 
remain within the boundaries of his 
constituency. 

Putting a semi-literate R.C.M.P. 
functionary as the great pooh-bah, 
deciding what newspapers, periodicals 
and books—published outside of Can- 
ada—we may be permitted to read. 

His good digestion demonstrated by 
so nobly representing our country at 
all social functions on both continents 
—banquets, luncheons, dinners, gar- 
den parties, etc., while so many of us 
must rest content with sandwiches of 
a slice of turnip between two slices 
of turnip. 

His gracefulness in wearing the 
black and the gray cut-away, cov- 
ering thereby the ever over-expand- 
ing corporation(s) ever sinee he be- 
came Premier. 

For not having invoked, as yet, 
Section 98 against Canon F. G. Scott 
for having written and published his 
splendid— 

‘Rude labour, toiling on through 
hopeless night 

Naked and starved, scorn heaped 

upon his head, 
Now rises in his strength with sword 
to smite 

And asks the nations for his daily 

bread.’ 
Yours, etc., 
Louis Kon. 


P.S.—Should you follow my suggest- 
ion, please, do not omit to solicit sub- 
scription from the Hon. Howard Fer- 
guson and the staff of the Liberal- 
Conservative Summer School. 








‘tit leaves the reader with that feeling of satis- 
faction that any sincere and beautifully 
chiselled work of art gives—” 


“The reader takes up “Flo”, by F. C. Boden (price $2.00), with a lively sense of ex 
pectancy, wondering if the small flaws in style that marked Mr. Boden’s first novel “Mine: : 
will have been pruned away and his great promise maintained. There is the same kee 
observation, the same impression of the author’s self-identification with his characters, v nich 
gives them such powerful vitality; and, above all, the same vividness of description, almos 
physical in its effects. 


“His story is bare but inevitable as life itself. He has managed to make it universal 7 
his sense of the pity of human life, of the haplessness of human beings in the grip of ci 
stance or of personal limitations, and of the kindliness and generosity of people to whom 
life has given very little.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


“a love story, genuine, well-shaped, intelligent, 
and alive.’’ 


“Miss Rathbone (author of “The Gold Rim,” price $2.00) starts with the gift of w 
infectiously—that is to say, she makes the reader feel the scene which she is depi 
whether it be a horse in the stable, or a girl picking strawberries, or a ride on the Wiltsh re 
Downs. And this is the most important fact which lifts this novel clean out of the crowée 
over the whole story flicker actual glimmerings of that rarest and loveliest quality—the effot 
towards intelligence in love.” —Manchester Guardian. — 


“Mr. Talbot is a highly original writer.” 


“Mr. Talbot (author of “Gentlemen—The Regiment”, price $2.00) creates for us a worl 
of notions now outmoded, and social habits not a little startling. I should not presume 4 
offer an opinion about the correctness of all his detail, but his atmosphere is so true th 
one assumes his detail in the same: it is as if he had lived in the midst of what he describe 
He writes, not like a historian who has studied a period, but like a contemporary who ha 
enjoyed and endured it. Mr. Talbot gives the impression that he wrote because he could n¢ 
help himself.” —London Observer. ~ 
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